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Everything to Win and Hold brade 


ROGRESSIVE candy manufacturers and merchandisers who know how color, 

variety and appetizing freshness make Jellied creations sell on sight, turn to 
Whistojel with confidence. Delicious flavor and super-tenderness of each piece 
results. 


Clear, transparent, of alluring color, quality, and of unquestioned purity — posi- 
tive control and uniformity of each batch as well as the elimination of delays due 
to the handling of a needless number of trays, and of losses due to common faults 
— are assured when this basic, natural jellying element of fruit is used. 


Whistojel Formulas for making such jellies as are pictured above, have been scien- 
tifically perfected to meet the exacting needs of manufacturing confectioners exclu- 
sively. They are indispensable wherever speedy, big-scale production is scheduled. 


Plan now for summer business with the certainty of these results. Your copies of Whistojel 
formulas (proved by every test of humidity, climate and temperature), will be sent promptly 
without obligation on request. Simply address: 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago, Illinois 
BRANCHES: BROOKLYN, N. Y. ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


WHISTOJEL. 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 
(Manufactured Under Patented Soluble Process) 


The Standardized Product developed exclusively for the confectionery industry 
for producing Jellied Candies made from the natural jellying elements of fruit. 


WRITE, OR SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL PARTICULARS-} 














WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, Inc. Name 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago ,;,,, 


Without obligation, send full particulars 
and formulas for making Candies with 
the Jellying Elements of Fruit. Se ies Ae en ipecaietlieeeataciegin tes NINN casein deendceicnge into to coodie 


Address 
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We Stake Our Reputation-- 


Upon this symbol which has been identified with MOHAWK BRAND OIL PEPPERMINT 
for over 30 years. Guarantees could give no greater promise of satisfaction to its users 
than this familiar Mohawk Chieftain. It is your absolute assurance of the super-quality of 


MOHAWK BRAND OIL PEPPERMINT 


Pure, mellow and full-flavored, MOHAWK PEPPERMINT OIL will impart that fine, 
refreshing “minty” flavor so essential to the consumer acceptance of your confections. Try 
this famous oil; see what a difference it makes in your products—and how surprisingly eco- 
nomical it is to use. 

May we send you prices—or a trial order, if you are not already using 


this flavor? It is obtainable in any quantity in both Redistilled U.S.P. 
and single-distilled qualities. 


* 
MOHAWK BRAND SOLUBLE EXTRACT COFFEE 


possesses all the character and quality of freshly-made coffee. Age does not affect it in 
any way, either in the original flavor or in the confection in which it is used. An excep- 
tionally fine flavor for toffees, caramels, cream fillings, etc. From 1% to 2% in chocolate 
bars and coatings will improve the flavor and overcome the bitter chocolate taste. 


Testing sample will be sent on request. 


Send for our latest catalog. We offer a fine variety of CONCENTRATED FLAVORS 
and ESSENTIAL OILS for toffees, caramels, fudges, fondants, nougats, starch 
gums, pectin jellies, hard candies, panned goods, breath tablets, bar goods and 
other confectionery and food products. 


MAGNUS, MABEE €% REYNARD, Inc. 


32 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK ..... . . 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 
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VINCENT L. PRICE 
National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





CAPT. CHARLES L. SUPPLEE 


Frantz Candies, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 





CARLTON H. WOODWARD 
John G. Woodward & Co., Inc., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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WHO'S WHO 


IN THE 


CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the Idea of Getting Better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 


VINCENT L. PRICE 
INCENT L. PRICE—one of the 
candy industry's most dominant 

personalities, head of an extensive 
company aggregating the combined 
strength of seven factories in strategic 
cities of the Middle West, long an 
aggressive leader in association af- 
fairs, he is recognized as one of the 
generals of this industry. 

Withal, V. L. Price is warm and 
responsive, having acquired hosts ox 
friends during his 41 years in the 
candy business. He frankly admits 
his prime motive for entering the 
candy industry after he graduated 
from Yale was to get a job. He 
claims that his hobby is work, but 
his favorite sport is golf. 

Mr. Price, be it said, is president 
of the National Candy Co., whose 
general offices are in St. Louis, Mo. 
He has also served his company as 
vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee. He started in the 
industry with the Hill Rodda Candy 
Co., Chicago—not many miles from 
where he was born, in Waukegan, III., 
July 30, 1871. 

Through the years Vincent L. 
Price has held the conviction that 
the candy industry’s greatest need 
is cooperation. Testimony of the 
fact is found in his efforts expended 
in a long period of service in the 
National Confectioners’ Association. 
He served 18 years as a member of 
its executive committee, 14 years as 
chairman and two terms as presi- 
dent of the association. When the 
present Industrial Recovery Divi- 
sion of the N. C. A. was set up to 
prepare the code of the industry. 
Mr. Price was one of the leaders 
who labored toward its accomplish- 
ment. He continues active for the 
industry’s advancement. 

He is a member of St. Louis 
Country Club and the Noon Day 
Club. His favorite books are bio- 
graphies and scientific subjects. He 
likes to see new things and new 
people, so his vacations are varied 
as to place. 


CAPT. CHARLES L. SUPPLEE 
ie CHARL ES L. SUP- 
PLEE is a “fine figure of a 
man.” Tall, with an excellent car- 
riage and a pair of massive should- 
ers that must have been contributing 
factors to many a victory during his 
football-playing days. Cheerful and 
good-natured, he is unostentatiously 
alive and alert to what is going on 
about him. 

Captain Supplee was recently 
voted to represent the non-members 
of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation on the Code Authority for 
the Candy Manufacturing Industry 
He is president of Frantz Candies, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. For- 
merly Captain Supplee filled the 
office of secretary-treasurer for this 
company, with which he has been 
associated for twelve years. 


Charles Supplee was awarded the 
title “Captain” during the World 
War. He served with the 108th 
Machine Gun Battalion of Pennsyl- 
vania. Captain Supplee has retained 
his connection with the U. S. Army 
as a member of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard. 

His interests outside of manufac- 
turing candy are marshalled into 
allied channels; aside from the time 
given to “soldiering” he reads his- 
tory and travel books and assid- 
uously adds to his extensive collec- 
tion of maps. 

Captain Supplee hails from Co- 
lumbia, Pa. He is married and is 
endowed with an admiring audience 
of two children clamoring for 
“stories about the war”: Bob Sup- 
plee, aged nine, and five-year-old 
Miss Suzanne Supplee. 

Although Captain Supplee is re- 
nowned for his long shots in golf 
(see John Voneiff), football is still 
his favorite sport. Favorite food: 
mince-pie! 


Cc. H. WOODWARD 
NSTEAD of the proverbial silver 
spoon, Carleton Woodward prob- 

ably entered the world with a piece 
of stick candy in his mouth, good 
quality candy to boot. The son of 
John G. Woodward, one of the best- 
known manufacturers west of the 
Mississippi, he, indeed, learned the 
industry from the ground up 

He experienced all the various 
phases of candy making during the 
spare time of his high school and col- 
lege days. In 1907, he was graduated 
from the University of Iowa, and be- 
came a full-fledged member of his 
father’s firm. 

Mr. Woodward is a licensed attor- 
ney and fills the positions of Secretary 
and Treasurer of the John G. Wood- 
ward & Co., Inc., Councii Bluffs, 
Iowa. His father, still actively inter- 
ested in the business is President of 
the firm he founded in 1889. 

Like his father, Mr. Woodward is 
a conspicuous figure in industry af- 
fairs. He has served the National 
Confectioners’ Association in numer- 
ous capacities and is now a member 
of the candy industry’s Code Author- 
ity. 

Mr. Woodward is very well liked 
by the large number of men who 
know him in this industry. His un- 
assuming, genial manner; his ready 
and friendly smile, all contribute to- 
ward his popularity. 

Wholeheartedly concerned with his 
business and with the industry, Mr. 
Woodward has no time nor is he in- 
terested in sports, hobbies or frivoli- 
ties other than an occasional detective 
story. 

Mr. Woodward has always lived in 
Council Bluffs and expresses complete 
satisfaction with his home town. He 
has three children: Ann, the eldest, 
a junior at Bryn Mawr; Carleton, Jr., 
aged 17, and eleven year old Joan. 
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3rd Month 
31 Days 





Day | Day 
of of 
Month | Week 


March 


5 Sundays 
5 Saturdays 


EVENTS 





1 F 


12 Tu 


21 Th 


23 Sa 
25 M 


25 Th 











Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet's, Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. ¥Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fifth Annual Packaging Exposition and Conference, 
Palmer House, Chicago (5-8). 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
Inc., Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 
Mass. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m.) 


Monthly meeting of Wolverine Candy Club, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Twelfth annual meeting American Society of Bak- 
ing Engineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
(11-15.)—Chicago Candy Club bi-monthly meet- 
ing, Medinah Club, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Meetastaing, Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Mary- 
land Hotel, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst'd 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone. Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Hotel Douglas, N. J. 





April 
4th Month 


{4 Saturdays 
Days 14 Sundays 


oy | oe | EVENTS 
Month) Week 
| | SY OPT OR ES 


| 











1 M Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 

Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 


3 | W Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
| Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
| Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
| pe Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 
ass. 


4 Th Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati—Weekly 
| meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 

p. m.) 


| 5 Fr | Monthly meeting of Wolverine Candy Club, Detroit, 
| Mich.—Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ 
Assn. (each Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meet- 
ing Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, 

y. 


6 Sa Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Sales Assn., 
American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, 12:30 noon 


| 9 Tu Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
| Ave., Chicago. 


10 W | Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


11 Th | Beginning of Passover Week. 


12 Fr Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


15 mM | Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Mary- 
land Hotel, Chicago. 


16 Tu Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst'd 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


18 Th Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
| of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


19 Fr | Good Friday. 

21 Su Easter. 

25 Th Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate 

| of State of N. Y.. Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 

} Hotel Douglas, N. J. 


26 Fr Bi-monthly meeting. Kansas City Candy Club. Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


27 Sa Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


| 
29 M Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
| Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
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Association's Opportunity 


HE recent separation of the National Con- 

fectioners’ Association from the Code Au- 
thority of the Candy Manufacturing Industry 
should prove to be eminently better for the 
industry than the former arrangement of 
closely merged activities of the two groups. 

We have always felt that there should be a 
sharp distinction between the Association and 
the Code Authority, as their functions are sepa- 
rate and different. 

It has been the contention of The Manurac- 
TURING CoNnFECTIONER that the Association has 
suffered by the two bodies being linked to- 
gether, although both have the objective of 
service to the industry. 

Under the existing conditions there was dan- 
ger at the outset of the Code administration 
activities imposing too great a burden upon the 
energies of those engaged in both programs. 
We pointed this out in an editorial appearing 
soon after the code was adopted, in our June, 
1934, issue: ‘‘Upon the approval of its Code, 
the industry should not permit its association 
to revolve merely into a Code enforcing body 
and lose its entire identity.”’ _ 

In recent months there has been little associa- 
tion activity and a corresponding low in ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation consciousness’? among members of the 
industry. It is therefore fortunate that NRA 
has seen the desirability of separating the func- 
tions of the Code administration from activities 
of the N.C.A. 

Mr. Harriman’s message to The Manurac- 
TURING CoONFECTIONER, published in this issue, 
bears out the distinction and we feel it is for- 
tunate that NRA has at length come to this 
view, although we regret the attendant cireum- 
stances. ‘‘The NRA is endeavoring to define 
more clearly the duties of the Code Authori- 
ties,’’ said Mr. Harriman, ‘‘and to limit these 
to the specific tasks of administration given by 
the codes to the industry group. Trade Asso- 
ciations, on the other hand, may have a much 
wider field of action. Complete separation of 
such groups has been found advantageous in 
several industries.’’ 
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At a time when the industry needs the 
services of a strong Trade Association, the 
N.C.A. has a golden opportunity before it. A 
program embodying many of the functionary 
Trade Association services of value to the in- 
dustry as a whole and to the individual members 
might well be formulated. 

Educational and research services in costing, 
production management, marketing, merchan- 
dising, purchasing, financial and personnel are 
some of the wide variety of services that are 
possible in the intensified Association program. 


Packaging Progress 


MPORTANCE of modern packaging and of 

continuous advertising of attractive prod- 
ucts as needed factors in the individual com- 
pany’s effort toward business recovery were 
among the points stressed at the recent Packag- 
ing Exposition and Conference of the American 
Management Association held in Chicago. 
While this message was directed to all indus- 
tries using packages, it might well have been 
addressed especially to the confectionery in- 
dustry. 

The candy industry has long employed the 
idea of attractive packaging as a sales aid, but 
in the opinion of sound packaging experts the 
confectionery industry is only just awakening 
to the possibilities of effective packaging. 
Those who attended the conferences and exhib- 
its must have been impressed with this fact. 
Packaging developments have gone far in other 
fields. 

The exhibits of the materials and equipment 
concerns abounded with samples of what others 
have accomplished in improving the dress and 
production methods of attiring their products 
both economically and temptingly. Then, too, 
there were the 400 and some odd packages en- 
tered in the annual A. M. A. Competitions on 
display. Indeed, confectionery packages were 
among them and bore evidence of the growing 
packaging consciousness of this industry. 

Here was a veritable harvest of packaging 
ideas. In the conferences, manufacturers dis- 
cussed their packaging problems and how they 
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were met with the most suitable materials, 
design, and packaging methods. Candy manu- 
facturers should not fail to avail themselves of 
this source of ideas, by attending the annual 
Packaging Conferences and Shows of the 
future. 

While we are not unmindful of the advantage 
afforded the well packaged candy product over 
its competitors, we point to the existing compe- 
tition of products of other industries for a 
greater share of the consumer’s dollar; bever- 
ages, for instance. In fact, it was a beverage 
bottle that won the Wolf Trophy, highest award 
for distinctive merit in packaging design in the 
1935 A. M. A. competitions. 

Much more can be done in all phases of candy 
packaging. The manufacturer cannot afford to 
let his packaging progress become static. 

A fact that few realize is that packaging is an 
engineering problem—not merely one of design. 
The manufacturers must develop the right type 
of package for each product. Every class of 
goods has its own requirements as to packag- 
ing. 

The packaging program of THe Manuractur- 
ING ConFECTIONER is definitely planned to aid in 
these developments. As in past years, follow- 
ing the Packaging Show, our April issue will 
be devoted largely to packaging. 


Put the Chisel Away! 


ESTRUCTIVE competition in the candy 

industry has run its course. Now is the 
time to put the chisel away, for its usage has 
gouged at the very foundation of the industry. 
The chisel has proven as destructive to progress 
as the proverbial monkey wrench tossed into 
machinery. 

That little tool—the ‘‘chisel’’—has been one 
of the most depressing instruments in the busi- 
ness world. A manufacturer in another indus- 
try, has expressed it well. 

It was a sad experience while it lasted, he 
said. No matter how good you made a product 
—no matter how well you served your custom- 
ers—no matter how much value you gave for 
the money—there was always somebody around 
the corner with the chisel to offer ‘‘something 
just as good at a few cents less.’’ 

No reputable manufacturer ever begrudged 
the ability of his competitor to find better 
methods of production to reduce costs. The 
so-called bargains, however, usually were at 
the expense of quality, workmanship, and labor. 
As a result, the buyer got no more than he 
paid for—often less—and the whole nation paid 
the penalty in reduced incomes. 
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Now, the chisel should be put back in the tool 
chest. Every thinking citizen realizes that the 
future depends upon adhering to the principles 
of fair dealing. This is the purpose of the 
NRA. 

THe Manvuracturtne Conrectioner believes 
that fair, open competition is the life-blood of 
industry, and it opposes the use of secret, de- 
structive methods which strike at its very heart. 
We believe that the majority of the members of 
this industry share in this conviction. Let’s 
put it into effect and pack the chisel away! 


Another Materials Tax? 


N excise tax of 31 cents per pound, in addi- 

tion to the present duty of 27 cents, on 
imported dried egg products is proposed as an 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1932 (Section 
601), now before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, having had its second reading. If 
this Bill (H. R. 5802) is put into effect, it will 
increase costs for thousands of manufacturers 
and make possible a monopoly on_ these 
products. 

The Bill as indicated in subparagraph (D) is 
directed only at the imported product. These 
importations represent only one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total of American production—an 
amount insufficient adversely to affect the price 
of the balance of 9914 per cent produced in 
America. 

The present price of imported dried egg prod- 
ucts is around 50 cents per pound; that of 
American products about 54 cents per pound. 
The tax would mean an increase of 31 cents per 
pound for the imported product, and manufac- 
turers would be paying duties and tax of 58 
cents per pound, or $62 per 200 pound case. 

Practically all of the imported egg products 
come from China, toward whom the American 
public generally has a friendly feeling. This 
tax if passed would be a direct affront to the 
Chinese producers, with the result that retalia- 
tory measures would probably be adopted 
against American products. 

The proposed Bill would benefit a small 
group of American producers and would be of 
little benefit to our vast farming interests, as 
its proponents claim. 

The Bill is short and inconspicuous, and its 
sponsors expect to get it through without oppo- 
sition. 

It is urged that candy manufacturers who 
will be affected by the passage of such a Bill 
communicate with their Representatives and 
Senators, as well as the House Ways and 
Means Committee, at once. 


— 
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Code Authority Change smrs inpustrY 


W. A. Harriman, C. W. Dunning, G. H. Williamson, and 
J. M. Gleason Make Statements to “M. C.” 


National Industrial Recovery Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

March 8, 1935. 

The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER: 


at 
I N reply to your letters of February 28, 
the action taken in regard to the Candy Manufac- 
turing Industry Code Authority was based on the 
desirability of separating the functions of code ad- 
ministration from activities of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 

“The NRA is endeavoring to define more clearly 
the duties of Code Authorities, and to limit these 
to the specific tasks of administration given by the 
codes to industry groups. Trade Associations, on 
the other hand, may have a much wider field of 
action. Complete separation of such groups has 
been found advantageous in several industries.” 

Sincerely, 
W. A. HARRIMAN, 
Administrative Officer. 
e ° * 

The above letter from Mr. Harriman to The Manu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER was received on March 11, 
in response to a request for an explanation of the NRA 
action which on February 21 removed the President 
of the National Confectioners’ Association, George H. 
Williamson, as a member of the Code Authority. Mr. 
Williamson had served as Chairman of the group since 
the Code’s approval last year. The order likewise 
virtually divorced the N.C.A. as Administrative Agency 
of the Code Authority. 

Thus was precipitated a series of events that in 
recent weeks have drastically changed the administra- 
tive picture of the Candy Industry’s Code Authority, 
and stirred up much concern among the manufacturers : 
The N.C.A. President and Chairman of the Code 
Authority was relieved of his duties; a new chairman 
was elected ; plans were announced to remove the Code 
Authority offices from N.C.A. headquarters in Chicago 
to Washington; the Association passed a resolution 
resigning as Code Administrative Agency; and in the 
meantime Major C. W. Dunning, N.R.A. Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, was offered by the Code Authority the 
position of Managing Director of Code Administration. 
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JAMES J. GLEASON 
New Chairman of Code Authority 


Major Dunning had not made his decision at the time 
this issue went to press. 

Major Dunning, in a letter to The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, said : 

“Representatives of the Code Authority have ten- 
dered to me the office of Managing Director, but to 
date I have been unable to reach a definite decision 
as to acceptance. I shall be glad to advise you 
whether or not I accept the position. My decision 
should be reached within the next few days,” he 
said. As late as March 12 Major Dunning had not 
announced his decision. 


If he accepts, Major Dunning will succeed Pat J. 
Taft, who, in his own words, “was fired” last Decem- 
ber as Managing Director of the Industrial Recovery 
Division and Secretary of the N.C.A. Appointment 
of a new director has been awaited for sometime. 

Major Dunning has been well posted on the candy 
industry since the early days of the Code when as a 
Deputy Administrator in the Food Division he was 
in charge of the first Code hearing. He also figured 
prominently in the recent investigation of complaints 
filed by Mr. Taft upon irregularities in the line of 
duty on the part of the N. C. A. and its President, 
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which resulted in the fatal order issued by Adminis- 
trative Officer W. A. Harriman, acting for the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board at Washington. 

The Administrative Order, No. 463-36, was issued 
February 21, staying Section 1 (a) of Article VI of 
the Code, which provides that, “One member of the 
Code Authority shall be the President of the National 
Confectioners’ Association.” 


James M. Gleason Elected 
New Code Authority Chairman 

The Administrative Order instructed Mr. Williamson 
to take leave of his duties on Friday, February 22. 
At that time a meeting of the Code Authority was held 
in Chicago, continuing through the week-end. 

Immediately James J. Gleason, of W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons Corp., Boston, was elected Chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Williamson. As Mr. Gleason had served as 
Secretary, Carleton H. Woodward, of John G. Wood- 
ward & Co., Council Bluffs, lowa, was named to fill this 
vacancy. John Voneiff, of Voneiff-Drayer Company, 
Baltimore, Md., continues as Treasurer. The Code 
officers were elected to complete the term ending May 
31, 1935. 

Among the decisions reached in the sessions were 
to move the Code Authority offices to Washington, and 
through Mr. Gleason to negotiate with Major Dunning 
to serve as Managing Director of the Administrative 
Agency. 

All members of the Code Authority attended the 
sessions, excepting Mr. Williamson and A. C. Carring- 
ton of Alameda, California. 


Williamson Issues Statement 


On Monday, February 25, Mr. Williamson, who re- 
mains as President of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, stated: “I have been asked to resign from the 
Code Authority by the NRA. No definite reasons 
have been given me, but I have been advised that the 
step was taken as a result of a hearing held at Wash- 
ington, January 19. This hearing was an inquiry into 
price stabilization work on Easter products, and also 
into my activities with jobbers’ associations. I can 
only conclude that the NRA considered that I was 
too aggressive and active in my efforts to bring about 
price stabilization and eliminate destructive price cut- 
ting. 

“As a member of the Code Authority, I have con- 
sidered it was my duty to do whatever was possible 
to enforce all provisions of the Code, and that the In- 
dustry and Administration expected me to make every 
effort to bring about observance of the rules prohibit- 
ing sales below cost and destructive price cutting.” 
The Official Order Issued 
by NRA Administrator 

The following is the Administrative Order No. 
463-36 issued by W. A. Harriman for the NRA Board, 
staying the provisions of sub-section (a), Section 1, 
Article VI of the Code. The order was recommended 
by Division Administrator Armin W. Riley. 
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“Whereas, it appears to the satisfaction of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, from the report of 
the Deputy Administrator, which is hereby incorpo- 
rated herein, and the said Board finds that a stay of 
Sub-section (a), Section 1, Article VI, of the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Candy Manufacturing 
Industry is necessary to effectuate the policy of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act; and 

“WHEREAS, all interested parties have been af- 
forded an opportunity to be heard in the premises: 

“NOW, THEREFORE, pursuant to authority 
vested in the National Industrial Recovery Board, by 
Executive Orders of the President, including Execu 
tive Order No. 6859, and otherwise, it is hereby or- 
dered that the operation of the provisions of Sub- 
section (a), Section 1, Article VI, of the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Candy Manufacturing Industry be, 
and it is hereby, stayed as to all parties subject thereto 
pending the further order of said Board.” 


Association Resigns as Code 
Administrative Agency 

As a result of the Order, the National Confectioners 
Association is prevented from further participation in 
the deliberations of the Code Authority, and also is 
to be relieved of its duties as enforcement agency. 

At a meeting of the N. C. A. Industrial Board held 
in the Association offices in Chicago, February 28, the 
Board in behalf of the Association passed a resolu- 
tion resigning as Code Administrative Agency. It 
stated : 

“That the Association resign as Administrative 
Agency for The Code Authority to take effect as soon 
as the Code Authority can accept it without embarrass- 
ment, but not later than April 30, 1935.” 

The Board also voted that a wire be dispatched to 
Mr. Harriman requesting full particulars concerning 
the hearing which was alleged to have been held by 
the NRA Board during which the Board issued the 
stay of the Candy Code provision. 

At this meeting George T. Peckham, Manager of 
the Consolidated Factories of the National Candy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was elected Chairman of the N. C. A. 
Industrial Board to succeed Mr. Williamson, who re- 
signed at that meeting. 

In attendance at the meeting were: George H. Wil- 
liamson, former Chairman; J. M. Gleason, George T. 
Peckham, T. J. Payne and Carleton H. Woodward. 
Porter King was represented by proxy. 


Taft Complaint Starts Action 

Inquiry by the MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER as 
to action preceding the NRA ruling revealed that 
Mr. Taft, following his resignation as Code Director 
and N. C. A. Secretary last December, had presented 
charges to the administration indicating that N. C. A. 
members were fostering a uniform price maintenance 
plan under the open price provisions of the Code. 
Evidence was available showing activities of repre- 
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sentatives and members toward this end. It was also 
reported that Mr. Taft charged that Code funds and 
employees were being used to serve the Association. 
(It is doubtful, however, that mention was made as to 
N. C. A. personnel working for the Code Authority 
without additional pay.) 

The above charges precipitated a summons of the 
Code Authority members to attend a conference on 
January 19 before Administration officials at Wash- 
ington. 

The following are extracts of a letter to the mem- 
bers sent by Dr. L. C. Marshall, Executive Secretary 
of the Administration Board: 

“Certain information has been brought to our atten- 
tion which if accurate indicates action on the part of 
or sanctioned by some members of your group which 
would lay you and NRA open to the charge that there 
was a violation of the anti-trust laws under sanctions 
which may have been assumed to have been given by 
NRA. 

“Obviously, it is important in order to preserve op- 
portunities for constructive action under codes to clear 
up promptly any abuse that is found to exist in connec- 
tion with Code operations and activities external to the 
Code.” 

At this conference, which preceded a meeting of the 
Code Authority, the members and Max F. Burger, 
Assistant Managing Director denied any infractions 
of the Code. Mr. Williamson asserted that his price 
maintenance activities were that of an individual only. 

D. M. Nelson, Code Administration Director, Deputy 
Administrator C. W. Dunning, and George A. Chap- 
man, were among NRA representatives at the session. 

Despite the manufacturers’ testimonies, the matter 
was apparently taken before the Board and its action 
resulted in the staying order. 


Chairman Gleason Neutral 


When interviewed after his election as new Chair- 
man of the Code Authority, J. M. Gleason refused to 
comment on the NRA action, indicating that he felt it 
was not his position to speak for the Administration. 
He said, however, that none of the Code Authority 
members, as far as he knew, had anything to do with 
the action. 


Mr. Gleason expressed his belief that the Code can 
accomplish much for the benefit of the industry, and 
that the Association and the Code Authority although 
separately identified can codperate in a constructive 
manner in the future. 

Because his corporation is comparatively non-com- 
petitive with the majority of other companies in the 
industry, Mr. Gleason is regarded as being in a neutral 
position. In addition to this, his sound judgment and 
service in the industry’s affairs since 1928 well qualify 
him for his new responsibilities. He has been a Vice 
President of the NCA for three years and declares he 
is not a candidate for the office of President. 

As to how the industry’s problems must be met, he 
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Williamson Voted Confidence 


AT a meeting of manufacturers in Zone 7, held 
March 5 at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, a unanimous 
rising vote of confidence was given George H. Wil- 
liamson, President of the N. C. A. and retired chairman 
of the Code Authority. Mr. Williamson was absent 
from the meeting. The motion was proposed by J. L. 
Rubel, Zone Chairman. 

It was reported that a feeling of disapproval of 
the NRA action was expressed. Thirty-five manufac- 
turers were present. 


aS 


said, “The difficulty seems to be in separating the 
important from the unimportant. Sometimes the things 
of lesser importance are given too much attention and 
the more important are overlooked. Our job, as I see 
it, is to try to confine our attention to the things 
worth while.” 


The next Code Authority meeting will be held on 
March 14, in Washington. 


Elements of Cost 
Near Final Approval 


COMPLETE approval of the definitions of the Ele- 
ments of Cost under the Candy Manufacturers’ Code, 
is expected soon. All of the Divisions of NRA have 
approved the Elements of Cost submitted by the Cost 
Committee, but the Consumers Advisory Board has 
raised some exceptions, according to E. R. Shields of 
the Cracker Jack Co., chairman of the committee. 

“TI want to make it clear that NRA has approved the 
definitions,” said Mr. Shields. This was done on Jan- 
uary 20, he said, but approval by the Consumers Board 
and final release of the definitions is still awaited by 
the industry. 


Amendment Hearings 


HEARINGS are being held March 11 on amend- 
ments to the candy manufacturers’ code, submitted by 
the Code Authority. 

One of the proposed amendments would add a new 
paragraph to Article VI, Section 9 (c) requiring mem- 
bers of the industry to keep accurate and complete 
records of their transactions within the industry, 
which must be furnished to the Code Authority or 
the National Industry Recovery Board when neces- 
sary and which can be checked by an impartial agency 
when deemed advisable. 

The other amendment redesignates subsection (c) 
of Section 2, Article VIII, as Section 3 of the Article, 
which will extend the prohibition against granting 
credit or other allowances or replacement from that 
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portion of returned candy which is returned because 
of manufacturing defects, to that portion which is 
returned because of defects in package, quality or 
appearance and not because of manufacturing defects. 
Under the code as written, a manufacturer is not pro- 
hibited from extending credit beyond six months from 
date of shipment when the candy is returned because 
of defects in package, quality or appearance. He is 
prohibited from granting such credit, ete., when the 
candy is returned because of manufacturing defects. 


Code Compliance Division 
Handles 285 Complaints 


THE Progress Report Bulletin No. 4 of the Com- 
pliance Division of the Code Authority for the Candy 
Manufacturing Industry, released March 1 by Max F. 
Burger, Assistant Managing Director, indicated that 
285 complaints had been filed up to that time. 

The report, which summarizes the compliance activi- 
ties by Zones, is as follows: 


Complaints on file as of February 15...--... 224 
New complaints filed to date............... 61 
Total complaints filed to date............ 285 
Complaints disposed of by Compliance Divi- 
sion (settled or referred to NRA)........ 193 
Complaints on which action is pending... .. --. 92 


The following complaints have been reported since 
Compliance Bulletin No. 3 was issued: 

It has been reported to this Code Authority office 
that in several cases certain employes are trying to 
profiteer or use the Code in blackmailing or extortion 
plots. In the event any manufacturer is unjustly ac- 
cused or threatened by an employe or ex-employe, it 
is suggested that he advise that office in detail and any 
assistance possible will be given. It is further sug- 
gested that all manufacturers keep a full record cov- 
ering all of the employes’ time worked, and wages paid. 


Supplee Elected 
to Code Authority 


CAPTAIN Charles L. Supplee, President of Frantz 
Candies, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., was approved recently by 
NRA as an elected member of the Code Authority for 
the Candy Manufacturing Industry. He succeeds Max 
H. Sobel representing manufacturers not holding mem- 
bership in the N. C. A. 


Regulation on Eating Samples 


THE Code has adopted the following regulation to 
apply in the distribution of eating samples: 

“All eating samples used for sales promotion pur- 
poses must be marked ‘Free Sample’ on the face of 
the wrapper in type easily readable.” 

This regulation affects Rule 7 and Rule 14 of the 
Code. 
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1934 Candy Value 13.6 Cents 
Average Per Pound Under 1933 


THE average value received in 1934 by the manu- 
facturers of confectionery and competitive chocolate 
products for all types of products combined was 13.6 
cents per pound, according to preliminary figures re- 
leased March 8 by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

This compares with the average value per pound 
of 13.8 cents received by confectionery manufactur- 
ers in 1933. 

The 1934 average value of 13.6 cents per pound is 
based on net sales by 235 manufacturers of goods of 
their own manufacture in the amount of 935,195,710 
pounds having a total invoice value of $127,637,573. 

The 1933 average value was based on sales by 386 
manufacturers of 1,204,146,345 pounds invoiced at 
$166,190,663. 

Details on average values per pound by types of 
confectionery cannot be given at this time due to the 
preliminary nature of the data. This information and 
considerable other data on confectionery distribution 
in 1934 will be available in the final report to be re- 
leased at the time of the Annual Confectioners’ Con- 
vention in June. 


TRAFFIC ACTIVITIES ... 


Confectioners’ Traffic Assn.— 
Railroads Confer 


TRAFFIC groups of the industry are active toward 
maintaining low freight rates, in view of the proposed 
increases. 

On, March 4 M. E. Connelly, of Curtiss Candy 
Co., Chairman the Executive Committee of Confec- 
tioners’ Traffic Association, who is also Chairman N. 
C. A. Traffic Committee, conferred in St. Louis with 
officials of railroads operating in the Southwest in 
connection with their proposal to increase the carload 
rates on confectionery into that territory. He was ac- 
companied by David Dunn, traffic manager of Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., in behalf of the association. 

Through the efforts of the Confectioners’ Traffic 
Association, the industry has enjoyed for the past 
two and one-half years low rates both on carload and 
less carload traffic. 


N. C. A. Traffic Committee Meets 


Mr. Connelly, who was appointed to head the N. 
C. A. Traffic Committee which is to handle the indus- 
try’s national traffic problems, held a meeting of the 
committee in Chicago in regard to the present freight 
rates expiring in June. 

Members of the committee are: Olin Davis, King 
Candy Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; M. J. Glerup, Imperial 
Candy Co., Seattle, Wash.; W. R. Moore, Traffic 
Manager Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, New 
York; E. F. Pine, Bunte Bros., Chicago; R. D. Reeds, 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago; J. R. White, W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons’ Corp., Boston. 

All members, excepting Mr. Gelerup, attended the 
recent meeting. 
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SUMMER CANDIES... 


Their Development and Control 


* By DR. STROUD JORDAN 


Au confections are classified according to 
types best suited to individual seasons of the year. For 
example, chocolates are considered as cold weather can- 
dies from the fact that such temperature conditions are 
better suited to their shelf-life. They may also be con- 
sidered as cold weather candies from the fact that the 
heat-producing value of fat is more than double that 
of sugars or starches. 

Following this line of reasoning, all candies high in 
fat should be less suited to summer consumption than 
those low in fat and high in sugars. We find, however, 
that caramels, toffees, brittles and coconut confections 
are always acceptable. The ratio of fat to non-fat in 
such products is often greater than that of cocoa butter 
in a coating to the weight of finished chocolate coated 
confections. We are, therefore, left with but one con- 
clusion, namely, that of expedience. The wise manufac- 
turer makes and markets those items with a shelf-life 
best suited to the season during which they are to be 
displayed for sale. 
faced with a limited number of raw materials from 
which to produce a multiplicity of products. 


In any event we find ourselves 


Practically every type of confection depends upon 
sugars, corn syrup, starch, gelatine, albumen, chocolate, 
milk products, fruits and nuts, singly or in combina- 
tion. Juggle them as best we may, new and novel com- 
binations are few and far between. When a new con- 
fection is produced, percentage composition is rarely 
changed but slightly, while size, shape, color or flavor 
has been varied to such a degree that the result is indi- 
vidual. This conclusion applies equally well to any 
type of confection, regardless of the season of the year 
during which it is to be displayed for sale. 


Classification of Summer Confections 

Eliminating further reference to candies apparently 
unsuited to summer conditions, there remain but two 
general types. Representative of the first, we have 
creams, marshmallows and jellies. In the second type, 
caramels, toffees, brittles, nougats, coconut combina- 
tions and the usual run of taffy make up the list. There 
will be few new or novel features possible of develop- 
ment when we consider either type and our present con- 
sideration must be limited to creams, marshmallows, 
and jellies. 

In considering creams as a representative of the first 
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DR. STROUD JORDAN 


CONCERNING NEW ITEMS 


“WHEN a new confection is produced,” 
says Dr. Jordan, “percentage composition 
is rarely changed but little, while size, 
shape, color or flavor are varied to such a 
degree that the result is individual. In the 
development of new flavor blends lies the 
greatest amount of latitude. ... 

“You can create the first sale by appeal- 
ing to the eye, but repeats depend upon the 
palate.” 


general classification, we are limited to crystallized or 
uncrystallized varieties. If the storage of such prod- 
ucts covers a relatively short period of time it will be 
possible to market wafers or patties without crystalliz- 
ing. Since their shelf-life will rarely exceed a week or 
two when they are displayed in an open case, we can 
eliminate further consideration of such products inso- 
far as the general manufacturer is concerned. 
Crystallized creams have a longer shelf-life, as they 
are protected by a jacket. If such products are made 
properly and stored under conditions which do not in- 
duce sweating, shelf-life will easily be six weeks, and 
in many cases it can be extended to three months. In 
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Right—Crystallized Cream Waters packed and stored 
under improper conditions. The package in which 
such products are maintained in storage must not 
be air-tight nor should it be open enough to permit 
the creams to dry out. Candies of this type keep 
best in moderately tight packages, stored under con- 
ditions of 34-45°/, relative humidity, at a temperature 
not exceeding 75° F. 





* 


any case, the gradual sweat-back of cream under the 
crystal jacket will eventually cause softening. 

Assuming for the moment that all manufacturing 
and storage conditions are under control, what have 
we left to enable the production of new crystallized 
cream types? Shapes, count per pound and color have 
been varied to such an extent that there seems to be 
little hope of producing a type sufficiently individual to 
give it the necessary eye-appeal. The addition of a 
whip or frappe is acceptable if the cream is to be choco- 
late-coated, but under the crystal jacket it will not 
be as satisfactory. Our final chance for the produc- 
tion of individual type depends upon the proper selec- 
iton and blending of flavors. 

The cooling effect obtained by peppermint and men- 
thol is quite well-known. The use of citrus oils such 
as lemon, lime and orange is also commonplace. Many 
types of flavor have never been extensively utilized. Par- 
ticular reference is made to non-alcoholic liqueur, cordial 
and whiskey flavors which will impart an appealing 
taste. It may seem rather far-fetched to suggest, but 
sugar creams have been experimentally flavored with a 
gin essence composed largely of juniper combined with 
modifying essential oils. The result was rather unex- 
pected and the cream had a delightful taste. Further 
developments along such lines of flavoring will make it 
possible to produce individual summer confections. 
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Illustrating the importance of proper packing and stor- 
age conditions of Crystallized Creams particularly im- 
portant in summer weather. Photo at the left shows 
Samples of Crystallized Cream Wafers which were 
made properly and then packed and stored under 
proper conditions. See discussion in accompanying 
article. 


* 





There has always been a large acceptance of marsh- 


mallow. products during summer months but we are 
faced with the same condition which obtained in the 
case of sugar creams. Materials used in production, 
even if changed in ratio, will rarely produce a different 
taste. It is impossible to add oils or fats to such 
products, even if it were desirable, for the consistency 
of a marshmallow depends upon the maintenance of 
a syrup film around each particle of air. Oily prod- 
ucts will destroy this film. 

Hard marshmallows have been exploited for years 
in the production of novel designs. Soft marshmal- 
lows are most acceptable when made in conventional 
shapes. We are not as fortunate in the case of marsh- 
mallows as when creams were considered. Acceptable 
flavors are limited in number. We, therefore, have to 
look more toward color and the use of a satisfactory 
coating. Hard marshmallows may be cast in any de- 
sired shape suitable for coverage with a sugar jacket. 
Such goods, however, are associated with seasonal de- 
mands and their acceptance is limited. 

From years of association we have assumed that 
marshmallows should be white, and the whiter they 
appear the better they are liked. The use of products 
for flavoring which produce an off shade has rarely 
found acceptance. For decorative purposes the whole 
marshmallow is sometimes tinted, but since it is not 
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transparent there is no reason to color it throughout. 
This has resulted in the use of colored sugar or nut- 
meat coatings, such as shredded coconut. It is not 
impossible to develop new and novel types of colors 
and flavors. Just because they have formerly been 
limited does not mean that other types cannot be used 
and a market created for their acceptance. 


Jellies and Gums 

The third division of the first type of summer candies 
is represented by jellies. These may be of either a 
starch, pectin, or agar base but the greatest accept- 
ance has been created for starch varieties. The produc- 
tion of a new shape, the use of proper color and the 
creation of an appealing flavor will develop acceptance 
within a reasonably short time. 
be found in orange and lemon slices. 
contain nothing new in their composition, but shape 
and color produce eye-appeal. Taste and eating qual- 
ity produce repeat sales. 

Pectin jellies or a mixture of pectin and starch has 
opened up an entirely new field. There have been 
obstacles for the manufacturer to overcome and it 
requires a great deal more technical assistance in their 
control. There still remains much work to be done 
before the confectioner will produce a general line 
that really does justice to pectin. 


A good example will 
Such products 


It is not indicated that we pass over this considera- 
tion without recalling that apricots have been used 
as a base for the production of a very delightful type 
of crystallized jelly. There are many other fruits 
sufficiently high in pectin for the production of new 
and individual summer candies. 

Jellies made from agar agar are pure and whole- 
some, but for some reason they have been of limited 
general acceptance. If an item is desired for decorative 
purposes, an agar jelly properly made and colored will 
do more toward livening up a box of summer confec- 
tions than any other particular type. This has made 
it possible to put over many winning summer packages. 


Storage and Shelf-Life 


In the storage of crystallized creams we are faced 
with a peculiar situation. If we leave them exposed, 
they dry out and become hard. If we seal them in an 
air-tight package, they break down and form a sloppy 
mass at the bottom of the container. It is absolutely 
essential that these products be allowed to breathe. 
This permits the escape of excess moisture. 

If there are those who question this statement, it is 
suggested that they pack a glass fruit jar with crystal- 
lized creams, put on the rubber ring and screw down 
the metal cap so that the jar is sealed. Now set this 
jar away for two or three weeks in a place where the 
temperature varies from 85° to 95° F. A surprise 
awaits those who are not familiar with the action that 
will take place. 

This, however, does not prove that protection is 
unnecessary. The package in which such products are 
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Photo above shows the effect of improper packing of coconut 
bon bons, stored for a period of three weeks under elevated tem- 
perature conditions similar to those that might be experienced 
during mid-summer months. The top group of three, which are in 
good condition, were properly packaged, whereas the lower group 
of three were kept in an airtight package. 


maintained in storage must not be air-tight nor must 
it be open enough to permit the creams to dry out. 
Goods of this kind keep much better in moderately 
tight packages, stored in a humidity of 35-45% rela- 
tive at a temperature not exceeding 75° F. Free 
circulation of air should be maintained in such space 
at all times. 

Of all confection types, marshmallow requires the 
highest humidity to maintain proper storage condi- 
tions. The humidity in a marshmallow storeroom must 
be high enough so that they will not lose moisture, 
which requires a percentage from 70 to 75 relative. 
Shipping of such products into locations with high 
altitudes or where temperature change between day and 
night periods is great is not always successful unless 
the packages containing such products are hermetically 
sealed. High altitudes have a tendency to cause rigid 
marshmallow products to swell up, due to the decreased 
atmospheric pressure. This is accompanied by mois- 
ture loss as well. 

In the case of jellies, whether of the starch, fruit 
or agar types, we are faced with a still different con- 
dition. It is impossible to state exactly what humidity 
should be maintained, since the variation of components 
such as invert sugar, corn syrup, and sugar is through 
such a wide range that the average humidity suited to 
one type may ruin another. In general, humidity con- 
ditions suited for the storage of such products will be 
found to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 45-55% 
relative. 

Regardless of variety and storage conditions, we are 
faced with the fact that new goods must be made by 
selecting a new flavor blend, a new color combination, 
or a new design. These factors may be used individ- 
ually or in combination to produce a desired result. In 
the development of new flavor blends lies the greatest 
amount of latitude and it is suggested that the manu- 
facturer give this fact careful consideration. He can 
create the first sale by appealing to the eye but repeats 
depend upon the palate. 
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Copeland Food-Drug Bill Senate 






Committee Hears Candy Delegates 


* William F. Heide and Dr. Stroud 
Jordan attend hurried hearing on 
March 2 at Washington of Bill S-5 
revisions before Senate Sub-Comm. 


O, March 2 a hurried hearing was called 
on the new Food and Drug Bill as introduced by Sen- 
ator Copeland on January 3, 1935, bearing the num- 
ber S. 5, with particular reference to Committee Print 
No. 3 of this bill which was, in fact, a compromise re- 
sulting from a number of conferences with the Food 
and Drug Department, the consumers, and interested 
manufacturers. While it was known that this hearing 
would take place early in March, no notice of the exact 
date was made public until .Tuesday, February 26. 

On Thursday William F. Heide notified Dr. Stroud 
Jordan from Washington by telephone of the hearing 
which was scheduled for Saturday requesting that a 
conference be held previous to the hearing in the office 
of W. Parker Jones. At this conference a comparison 
was made between Committee Print No. 3 and the 
original draft of the bill, noting the particular changes 
which had taken place in Section 302, Paragraph I, and 
the introduction of an entirely new paragraph which 
was titled Paragraph K in the same section. 

The difference between Committee Print No. 3 and 
the original bill insofar as Paragraph I, Section 302 
is concerned was great, for in the new print more 
than half of the paragraph had been stricken out and 
instead of the two provisos which would permit ex- 
emption for packages of assorted foods in reasonable 
variations along with the possibility of filing materials 
employed with the Secretary and thus relieving the 
manufacturer from stating them on his label, only one 
proviso was set up which read “that to the extent that 
compliance with the requirements of subdivision 2 of 
this paragraph is impracticable, exemptions shall be 
established by regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary.” 


Present Candy Manufacturers’ Views 
on Labeling Exemptions 

It was called to the attention of the Senate Com- 
mittee that this would not in fact exempt anything 
since it was left entirely in the hands of the Secretary 
who would probably not be familiar enough with con- 
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ditions to know whether a claim as to impracticability 
was based on fact. It was admitted that a Food Stand- 
ards Committee was to be appointed and that undoubt- 
edly they would suggest regulations as set up in the 
machinery for the operation of the bill. Even here 
it was pointed out that but two members of the Com- 
mittee were provided from the food manufacturing, 
processing and distributing industry and that two mem- 
bers could certainly not be familiar with every food 
manufacturing process. 

It was respectfully called to the attention of the 
Committee that it had taken practically two years for 
the Food Standards Committee of the candy manufac- 
turing industry to arrive at a tentative set of standards 
for confections. It was not believed therefore that the 
Food Standards Committee, with many other tasks be- 
fore them, would be able to get equally as far in a 
In the meantime the 
manufacturer of products which had not been covered 


much longer period of time. 


by definitions and standards could be required to state 
materials used on his package. This, it was pointed 
out, would work a hardship, for all labels would have 
to be changed while for the manufacturer, who perhaps 
has no objection to stating materials used, the cost of 
changing labels and rewording statements would throw 
everything into a condition of chaos. 

In addition to this, it was pointed out that presum- 
ably the Food Standards Committee would eventually 
set standards and at such time pro‘ducis subject to con- 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Illustrating a new development in refrigeration systems—steam jet refrigeration, using the 
vacuum cooling principle. This is a 25-ton unit, cooling to 33° with 80 lbs. steam pressure. 


STEAM JET REFRIGERATION 
As Applied to the Candy Industry 


* By JOHN R. MOORE 


Mechanical Engineer, Bunte Brothers 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


HERE is a new development in the refriger- 
ation industry that is believed to lend itself 
especially to candy manufacturing opera- 
tions. It employs the principle of steam jet 
refrigeration, long known but not taken ad- 
vantage of and developed economically 
until recently. This type of refrigeration is 
said to be particularly applicable to the 
temperature range above 32 degrees F., 
which includes virtually all of the candy 
manufacturer's refrigeration requirements. 
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Wir the competition that exists in the 
candy industry today, the candy manufacturer is faced 
with the problem of the use of equipment that makes 
it possible to hold his costs of production to the mini- 
mum and still give him a quality product that wil! hold 
his customers and stimulate new business. 

With this premise in mind, we are naturally inter- 
ested in any new development in refrigeration which 
bears directly upon that phase of manufacturing cost. 
It is a well established fact that air conditioning is of 
major importance in the candy industry, and in order to 
obtain the desired results from air conditioning it is 
necessary to operate refrigerating equipment. This 
equipment requires temperatures in excess of 32 de- 
grees F. 

Refrigeration equipment in the candy industry is 
looked upon as a complex problem and is generally 
viewed with misgivings. It is considered in general a 
major problem in operation and expense, with its first 
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Front view showing control panel of a 25-ton steam jet refrigera- 
tion unit, using 33° refrigerant for cooling liquids over a surface 
type cooler. Steam consumption is said to be 580 pounds per hour, 
using 56° surface condensing ling water. 





or investment cost, elaborate foundations, skilled su- 
pervision, leakage of refrigerant and mechanical re- 
pairs, lubrication costs, refrigerant replacemeni costs, 
and dangers attendant to leakage from noxious gases, 
etc. 

A recent development in the refrigeration field of 
interest particularly to the candy manufacturer, is the 
efficient new steam jet refrigeration or vacuum cool- 
ing system. This system lends itself particularly well 
to the candy manufacturer’s use in conjunction with 
air conditioning and cooling equipment, inasmuch as 
terminal temperatures of 3 degrees can be maintained 
between the chilled water and the cooled air, and 1 
degree between the chilled water and cooled liquid. 

The principle of steam jet refrigeration has been 
known for a number of years but the practical appli- 
cation has only been developed recently. This is one 
type of refrigeration which the railroads are now de- 
veloping in connection with their air conditioned 
trains. 

Wherever a candy manufacturer has a steam boiler 
for cooking, this particular type of refrigeration can 
easily be applied, as steam is the prime moving ele- 
ment of the whole system. It is adaptable for both 
the large and comparatively small manufacturer. 
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What Is Vacuum or 
Steam Jet Refrigeration? 


Vacuum or steam jet refrigeration depends for its 
principle of operation solely on the impossibility of 
maintaining water at temperatures above its boiling 
point at the barometric pressures existing. As is well 
known, this is 212 degrees for atmospheric pressures 
of the ordinary atmospheric condition of 30 inches as 
read on the common barometer. At 20 inches barom- 
eter or 20 inches of mercury at Pikes Peak, for in- 
stance, water boils at 192 deg. F. 

Then if a vessel is used and the air removed to still 
further reduce the pressure, it is found that water at 
15 inches of mercury will boii at 170° F.; at 10 inches 
of mercury it will boil at 161° F.; at 5 inches of mer- 
cury it will boil at 133° F.; at 1 inch of mercury it 
will boil at 79° F.; at .2 inches of mercury it will boil 
at 34° F.; 


In other words, for every absolute pressure there is 


and at .18 inch of mercury it is 33° F. 


a corresponding temperature. 

This well known principle is taken advantage of in 
A flash tank or evaporator 
is employed, capable of withstanding practically a per- 


steam jet refrigeration. 
fect vacuum. To this evaporator is connected a sys- 
tem for removing vapor produced as a result of water 
boiling in the evaporator due to the reduction of pres- 
sure obtained by vacuum. Water is pumped into the 
evaporator and boils, due to the pressure existing at 
the desired temperature. (The temperature may range 
from 32 degrees up.) This water is then pumped 
from the evaporator by means of a centrifugal pump 
designed to pump water from the existing vacuum 
directly to the point of use, where the water serves as 
a refrigerant and then is returned to the evaporator 
where the heat is again abstracted. 

Due to the boiling of the water in the evaporator or 
flash chamber, as it is termed, steam vapor is produced. 
This vapor is condensed in a standard surface jet, or 
barometric condenser, with ordinary cooling water. 
The mere fact that the vapor exists at 33 degrees, while 
the available cooling water in the condenser may be as 
warm as 84 degrees, offers no complication for this 
vacuum refrigeration equipment. To overcome this 
difficulty, a steam jet booster is attached directly to 
the flash tank outlet. This steam jet, which in effect 
is nothing more than the old-fashioned injector or 
ejector, depends for its operation on the steam pres- 
sure available from the boiler or exhaust line from 
other equipment, thus utilizing steam that would 
otherwise be wasted. 

The steam leaving the nozzle jet entrains the vapors 
in the evaporator, due to the compressing and entrain- 
ment effect of high velocity compression into the steam 
throat. The vapors from the flash tank together 
with the steam required to operate the jet are thus 
discharged together into condensing equipment sup- 
plied, but at a sufficiently increased pressure so they 
can be condensed with cooling water commercially 
available. In other words, the steam jet action over- 
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comes the differential of pressure existing between the 
flash chamber and condenser. 

In the entire system there are no moving parts what- 
ever. The vacuum pump employed, attached to the 
condenser to remove any air or non-condensable vap- 
ors entering the entire equipment is the simple steam 
jet type, hence the name applied to the equipment. 


The System in Brief 
Consists of Four Major Parts 

Briefly then, the steam jet refrigerating unit con- 
sists of essentially four parts: 

The evaporator or flash tank, on top of which is 
a steam booster jet, which discharges into a con- 
denser, to which is attached an air pump or air 
ejector. 

The refrigerated water in the evaporator is 
pumped through the cooling circuit and returned 
to the evaporator, where the heat picked up in 
the circuit is abstracted by action of the steam 
ejector or booster, and the entrained vapor and 
jet steam is discharged into the condenser, where 
the vapors are condensed. A vacuum is maintained 
on this condenser by means of the air ejector at- 
tached, which removes the non-condensible gases. 
The heat supplied by the jet steam and entrained 
vapor is carried away from the condenser by the 
condenser cooling water. 


The equipment is particularly flexible in that fac- 
tory steam pressures available can be utilized in the 
system, even down to 3 pounds gauge. Also water 
quantities and temperatures available can be so propor- 
tioned as to give the cheapest possible overall steam 
and water cost. 


Details and Advantages 
include Simplicity 

With no moving parts, simplicity of operation obvi- 
ates the necessity of any skilled mechanic and falls 
within the scope of the average personnel in the plant. 

Operation is absolutely non-hazardous even with 
full boiler pressure discharging into the unit. Vents 
from the air ejectors are such that pressures cannot 
develop in the equipment. It is of consequence that 
insurance rates are therefore the lowest possible. 

The pump removing the chilled water from the flash 
chamber is used as well for circulating the refriger- 
ant. Air ejectors employed can be either of the ba- 
rometric, jet condensing or inter and after surface 
condensing type. 

With the barometric condenser no removal pump is 
required. If it is desired to save all the condensate 
resulting from the total steam used, a surface con- 
denser, and inter and after surface condenser for air 
ejectors is employed. In this case all steam used by 
the jets, in addition to water evaporated in the flash 
chamber can be pumped directly into the feed water 
heater and all the condensate returned is deaerated and 
free from scale forming properties. 
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The refrigerant replacement required for the system 
is the makeup water which replaces water that has 
been boiled off in the flash chamber. 

This type of refrigeration unit is very compact, re- 
quiring comparatively small space in area and height. 
Since there are no moving parts and consequently no 
vibration, simple foundations are adequate. Installa- 
tion can be made out of doors when floor space is not 
available. 


Low Cost Refrigeration; 
System Has Further Uses 


Depending on local plant conditions, first costs are 
comparable with mechanical refrigeration. 


The design of the steam jet has the inherent advan- 
tages of lower steam costs per ton of refrigeration, as 
against steam costs per ton of refrigeration on the 
steam driven mechanical machine. Also it has the 
further advantage of utilizing cheap exhaust steam 
where available, as against the necessity of high pres- 
sure steam direct required for the mechanical machine. 

Steam consumption on these units, we understand, 
average from 20 to 40 pounds of steam per ton of re- . 
frigeration, depending on the condenser water temper- 
ature and steam pressures available. 

Condenser requirements average 4 to 5 GPM per 
ton of refrigeration. Refrigerant water replacement 
averages roughly a gallon and a quarter per hour per 
ton of refrigeration. 

Where purchased cooling water costs are high a 
spray pond or cooling tower is advisable. 


First cost on condenser design is governed by the 
water available in quantity and cost as well as the cost 
of steam. 


This type of refrigeration, while new and novel, 
will undoubtedly find its place in various applications 
in candy manufacturing, such as in temperature control 
of chocolate tempering, moisture control of starch 
rooms, liquid cooling, slab cooling, deodorization, and 
cold storage. 


Windowless Air-Conditioned Office Bldg. 
To be Erected by Hershey Chocolate Corp. 

THE Hershey Chocolate Corporation has scrapped 
its plan for its original office building and will now 
build a larger structure to contain 154,000 more square 
feet of space. 

The new structure will be three stories high with 
basement, 150 feet wide and 350 feet long, containing 
204,000 square feet of space. It will be of local lime- 
stone with Indiana limestone trimmings. The building 
will require seven months to complete. 

The structure will be windowless and will be 
artificially lighted and air-conditioned. 

The basement will be used by the printing department 
and the remainder of the building for offices of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation and the Chocolate Sales 
Corporation. 
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Confectioners Find Sales Aids at 





FIFTH PACKAGING EXPOSITION 


Candy and Gum Packages 
Try for the Wolf and A. M. A. 
Awards ... Exhibited at Show 


HELD MARCH 5 TO 8 IN CHICAGO 


Bivrnoxmarery 7,500 package users, 
business executives, merchandising experts and produc- 
tion men, including a number from the confectionery 
industry, attended the 5th Packaging Exposition of the 
American Management Association at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, March 5 to 8. Concurrent with 
the Exposition was a four-day program of conferences 
and clinics on packaging technique, methods, and re- 
cent advances in packaging knowledge. 

Confectionery packages and packaging equipment 
were prominent among the -exhibits of the manufac- 
turers of packaging materials, equipment and supplies 
shown at the exposition. Candy boxes in vari-colored 
papers and foils, package and bar wraps of transpar- 
ent cellulose, beautifully designed and printed cellulose 
bags, boats, bar and chewing gum wrappers—all added 
to the brilliant displays of the latest developments in 
packaging for protection and sales appeal of interest 
to visitors attending from the confectionery industry. 

Eleven confectionery entries in the annual Wolf 
Award and A. M. A. Competitions for Merit in Pack- 
aging Design and Technical Packaging Development 
were displayed among more than 400 packages in the 
competition exhibits. 

The confectionery packages thus given the limelight 
included: Six fancy candy boxes, two marshmallow 
packages, a display carton of cellulose-wrapped 5c 
chocolate bars, a 5 pound candy carton, and a display 
container of chewing gum packages. 

Honorable mention was awarded to the Adams 
Chewing Gum package designed for their three flavors, 
Tutti-Frutti, Spearmint, and Peppermint. 
entered by the American Chicle Co. 


This was 


The candy manufacturers who entered packages in 
the Design Division of the competition were: Norris, 
Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., showing a 1l-pound “Gold Box 
of Chocolate Jewels,” gold foil wrapped with salmon 
printed panel on cover, with modern style gold em- 
bossed letters. 

E. Greenfield’s Sons, Inc., New York, showing 1- 
pound “Roundabout Assortment of Chocolates”—a 
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Above is shown the Adams Chewing Gum group which won 
Honorable mention in the Display Containers class of the 
American M Awards for Distinctive Merit 
in Packaging Design. The container which was entered by the 
American Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., is of transparent 
celluloid. Complete visibility of the packages is thus given in 
the display unit on the retail counter. The containers were ex- 
hibited among over 400 other entries shown at the recent Pack- 
aging Exposition. 


a | lati 





round cream colored package with red band around 
cover, with gold lettering, and red cord tassel. 

United Drug Co., Boston, Mass., showing four 
fancy l-pound boxes: “Gale’s Party Box,” single 
layer, brown trimmed in cream with gold lettering ; 
“Gale’s Variety of Sweets,” silver trimmed with cream, 
gold and black, modernistic design with party illustra- 
tion in full colors; “Gale’s Fruit Chewies and Nuts,” 
cream with band effect design of fruits and nuts in 
vivid colors; “Gale’s Petite French Chocolates,” gold 
with black top and French colonial figures. 

Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., showing display 
carton for “Richmere 5c Milk Chocolate Bars,” carton 
one-bar width, maroon with white lettering, bars in 
printed cellulose. 

Reid Murdoch & Co., Chicago, showing “Monarch 
Marshmallowettes,” 4-ounce single layer tray of small- 
sized marshmallows, wrapped in printed cellulose. 

Entries in the Technical Development Division were : 

Henry Heide, Inc., New York, showing 5-pound 
carton of penny cellulose bags, carton printed in over- 
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Miniature hmallows—one of the confectionery packages 
entered in the annual Wolf Award and American Management 
Association Competitions for packaging design, exhibited at the 
5th Packaging Exposition in Chicago, March 5 to 8. 

Reid, Murdoch & Co., food packers of Chicago entered this 
latest edition of their Monarch Mallowettes. A new form of an 
old staple product is offered to those who prefer such tempting 
morsels on a dainty scale. 

Strong believers in the value of eye appeal Monarch has pre- 
sented Mallowettes wrapped in cellulose—both to protect and 
reveal their tiny size to the prospective purchaser. 


all diamond design of blue and white with company 
trade mark. 

Angelus-Campfire Co., Chicago, showing economy 
package of “Campfire Marshmallows,” in blue and 
white rectangular design, with red lettering. 

Winners of the A. M. A. Awards and the 1935 
Irwin D. Wolf Trophy had been announced February 
12 in New York and the packages were transported to 
the show, whence the awards were presented at the 
Annual Packaging Dinner, Tuesday night, March 5. 
The Wolf Award trophy for best package was won by 
the Hoffman Club Soda bottle, of the Hoffman Bever- 
age Co. 


Value of Modern Package as Sales Aid 
Stressed at Conferences and Clinics 


The importance of modern packaging and of con- 
tinuous advertising of attractive products was among 
the points stressed during the conferences and clinics. 

The program as a whole was divided into three major 
parts—the conferences, which were held each m4rning 
with an average attendance of 300; the exposition, with 
a total attendance of about 7,500; and the clinics held 
in the afternoons. 


Besides these outstanding events was the Annual 
Banquet, presided over by W. ]. Donald, Managing 
Director, National Electrical Mfgrs.’ Assn., and for- 
merly Managing Director of the A. M. A., and now 
Vice President in Charge of Conferences and Pro- 
grams. 

Another feature was a “Then and Now” Pageant on 
Wednesday afternoon, showing modern packages and 
their ancestors. Arthur S. Allen, widely known color- 
ist and designer was chairman. 

A Special Packing and Shipping Conference and 
Clinic was held Thursday afternoon. Presiding over 
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the conference was E. E. Aimes, Vice President, Gen- 
eral Box Co., and Vice President, American Manage- 
ment Assn. in Charge of Industrial Marketing Di- 
vision. The keynote address, “Opportunities and Prob- 
lems in Packing and Shipping,” was made by J. D. 
Malcolmson, Container Div., Robert Gair Co., New 
York. 

“The Use of Wooden Barrels for Corn Products” 
was discussed by E. F. Dival, of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

“What Makes for High Quality in Corrugated Ship- 
ping Containers” was discussed by Don L. 
President, Don L. Quinn Co., Chicago. 


Quinn, 


Edward H. Dahill, Jr., Chief Engineer, Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, Assn. of American Railroads, talked on 
“Standard Technique in Testing for Serviceability in 
Interior Packing and Shipping Containers.” 

The Fifth Packaging Clinic, at which packages sub- 
mitted were analyzed in open discussion, was held Fri- 
day afternoon. This is always one of the most inter- 
esting events on the program. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the management’s policy prohibits publication of 
the discussions at this session. 


Conference Speakers 

The conference part of the program was divided 
into four special “days,” with Tuesday designated as 
Progress Day and Wednesday set aside as Marketing 
Day. Thursday was Production Day and Friday Ma- 
terials Day. Each of these days featured on i¢s pro- 
grams outstanding design, production and merchandis- 
ing problems in the field of packaging. 

Space does not permit discussion of the many worth- 
while addresses given in these sessions, although a num- 
ber will be reproduced in the next issue of THE Manvu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, which will be mainly de- 
voted to packaging. 

Some of: the talks at the conferences of special in- 
terest to candy manufacturers were: “The Modern 
Package as a Food Sales Factor,’ by Paul S. Willis, 
Pres., Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
“The Consumer as a Packaging Designer,” by Leo 
Nejelski, Adv. Mgr., Swift & Co., Chicago; “The Sec- 
ond Sale,” by Dr. G. F. Des Autels, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co.; “Use of the Photo-Cell in Wrap- 
ping,” by B. H. Redner, Battle Creek Wrapping Ma- 
chinery Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; “How Adjustability 
of Machinery Affects Packaging Cost,” by F. C. Chase, 
E. R. Squibb & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “The Future of 
Plastics in Packaging,” by Allan Brown, the Bakelite 
Corp. ; “Developments in Foil Wrapping,” A. B. Schell, 
Hills Bros. Co., New York; “The Plastics Family—Its 
Relationship to Packaging,” by Dr. A. J. Norton, 
Durez-General Plastics, Inc. 

Oliver F. Benz, Director of Sales, Du Pont Cello- 
phane Co., and member Executive Committee, A.M.A., 
presided over the Materials Day Program. 

One of the outstanding addresses of the Conferences 

(Turn to page 52) 
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U. S. Completes Hearings on 


of 10 Candy Manufacturers 


* FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION subpoenas 
manufacturers and wholesalers as witnesses in 
proceedings against makers of chance goods. 
Ultimate outcome depends on Johnson Case. 


66 

7 we Federal Trade Commission has By NEVIN I. GAGE 
clearly indicated it will follow through the mandate 
laid upon it by the Supreme Court in the Keppel Case,” 
said H. C. Lank, chief attorney of the Commission, on 
February 19, at the conclusion of the hearings in Chi- 
cago against ten manufacturers of lottery packages. 
“That mandate was that chance merchandise consti- 
tutes an unfair method of competition, and the court 
in that case confirmed the decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission in prohibiting such types of mer- 


Room of the new Chicago Post Office building. Gen- 
eral consolidated hearings were then held February 
18 and 19, with several witnesses subpoenaed by the 
Government to testify as to the economic and moral 
effects of break-and-take types of candies. Witnesses 
included both manufacturers and wholesalers. 


chandise. I think it well for the industry to know that Companies Summoned 
we do not intend to ‘let down’ after completing these Executives of the companies against which the com- 
cases,” Mr. Lank declared to a representative of The plaints had been filed appeared at the individual hear- 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. (The Keppel Case ings, and exhibits of their merchandise alleged in 
was that of R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 291 U. S. 304, violation of the law were identified and discussed. 
decision of which was rendered a year ago,—February Names of the firms involved, Docket number of each 
5, 1934.) case, and representatives present at the hearings are 
This was another episode in the long series of pro- as follows: 
ceedings by the government against candy manufac- A. McLean & Son, Docket No. 2264, Alex M. Mc- 
turers of chance merchandise. Involved in the recent Lean, President; M. J. Holloway & Co., No. 2265, 
hearings were a number of manufacturers for whom Milton J. Holloway, President; Dante Candy Co., 
prize confections constitute a large volume of their James F. Maggio, Treasurer; all of Chicago. Others 
business. They are representative of a number who were, Meadow Brook Candy Co., Moline, Ill., No. 2266, 
contend that the Keppel record failed to include J]. F. Freistat, General Manager ; The Bonita Co., Fond 
pertinent trade facts and other available evidence du Lac, Wis., No. 2263, O. R. Kuehn, Secretary-Treas- 
which would have disproved the objectionableness of urer; Akron Candy Co., Akron, Ohio, No. 2251, Curt 
this merchandise in advance of the court’s decision A. Schwartz, President, and Fred Bahr, Sales Man- 
which characterized it as such. Hence they are bent ager; Southern Premium Supply Co., also operating 
upon reconsideration of the question, which they be- individually as Ryan Candy Co., Dallas, Texas, No. 
lieve will eventually “blow up” the Keppel decision. 2270; Sifers Confection Co., also operating as H. I. 
Also with the aid of interested manufacturers and Sifers, Kansas City, Mo., No. 2276; Magic City Candy 
wholesalers they are working toward the elimination of Co., Birmingham, Ala., No. 2280, P. K. Grammas, 
the provisions in the industry’s codes which declare President. 
the sale of this merchandise as unfair competition, on Five of the companies were represented in counsel 
the ground that it diverts trade from competitors who by Irving H. Fathchild, of Beach, Fathchild and Scoe- 
do not use lottery devices. There are fourteen mem- field, Chicago. These were: the Bonita, Holloway, 
bers of the Prize Confectioners’ Association, recently McLean, Queene Anne, and Sifers firms. 
formed to co-ordinate the interests of manufacturers Walter C. Hughes, general counsel to members of the 
of this type of goods. N. C. A., represented the Akron Candy Co. This firm 
The ten new cases were opened with individual hear- maintains that the lottery element has been removed 
ings which were held February 7 to 15 before Judge from its package seized by the Commission. The other 
R. S. Hall in the Federal Trade Commission Hearing four were not represented by counsel. 
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Mr. Lank is a veteran attorney for the Commission 
on candy industry hearings, having served in them the 
past four years and successfully fought the Keppel 
case through the Supreme Court. He survives his 
former associate in these activities, Mr. G. E. Rowland, 
who was killed in an auto accident sometime after the 
Walter H. Johnson Candy Co. hearing last summer. 
Joe L. Evans, attorney and examiner of the Chicago 
office assisted Mr. Lank in the recent hearings. 


Consolidated Hearings Against Group 


The consolidated proceedings were perfunctory hear- 
ings and will depend in their ultimate outcome upon the 
decision of the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Walter H. Johnson case, Docket No. 1817, which 
went through the Commission last May and June. A 
petition for review of the Johnson case has been filed 
with the court to dissolve the cease and desist order 
which was issued by the Commission following its hear- 
ing last spring of evidence offered to show that the 
Johnson chance packages were demoralizing to chil- 
dren. The company contends that the Commission 
erred in its decision, as it refused to permit the same 
type of evidence to be submitted by the respondent, 
in the testimony of teachers, psychologists, parents and 
others that this merchandise is not detrimental to the 
morals of children. 


The Johnson record was stipulated into the Bonita, 
McLean, Holloway, and Queen Anne cases by agree- 
ment of attorneys on both sides. Thus the major por- 
tion of that transcript was considered the same as of- 
fered in these individual cases. 


The matter is now in the hands of the Commission 
and although cease and desist orders may be issued 
against these companies, the cases may be opened up 
again if the Johnson case wins in the Court of 
Appeals. 


Witnesses Called by the Government 


Witnesses called by the government to testify in 
the general hearings as to the adverse effect upon their 
business of the sale of chance candies by their com- 
petitors were: (Mahufacturers)—W. A. Bannon, Sales 
Manager, Dante Candy Co.; John M. Lavezzorio, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Peanut Specialty Co.; E. C. Viernow, 
President, Commercial Candy Co., all of Chicago; J. F. 
Freistat, General Manager, Meadow Brook Candy 
Co., Moline, IIl.; (Jobbers)—Edgar J. McCoy, partner 
in the firm of J. B. McCoy & Son, Canton, Ohio; C. C. 
Lance, Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, 
Youngstown Candy Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Upon questioning by attorney Lank Mr. Bannon 
testified in the consolidated proceedings on February 18 
that the Dante Candy Co. had discontinued its “Jumble 
Draw Assortment” in June, 1934, because of the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Keppel case. He stated 
that the elimination of the break-and-take assortment 
during the past year affected their sales. If they had 
been permitted, he said, sales would have been greater 
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but profit would have been lower. The greatest effect 
would have been in penny,sales rather than in 5 cent 
business, he indicated. 

Mr. Lavezzorio said that the Peanut Specialty Co. 
had discontinued prize candies at the time of the Keppel 
decision. His firm had begun making this class of 
goods, he declared, because some competitors were 
using good penny items as a football,—selling in pick- 
and-take some items they had been making as 1-cent 
sellers. Mr. Lavezzorio indicated, however, that picks 
had represented a small part of their business. He 
said he disagreed with the Supreme Court decision and 
did not believe chance goods should be banned. Upon 
revealing this attitude he was soon dismissed as a wit- 
ness for the Commission. 


Wholesalers Testify 


The Commission’s star witnesses were introduced in 
the closing session of the hearings, on February 19, in 
Messrs. McCoy and Lance who came from Ohio on 
subpoena to tell their experience and opinions as whole- 
salers concerning the economic and moral aspects of 
chance confections. 

Mr. McCoy is Secretary and past President of the 
Ohio Wholesale Confectioners’ Association, also a for- 
mer International President of Y. M. C. A. Men’s 
Clubs, as well as a former National and State officer 
of that association. 


He testified that the firm of J. B. McCoy & Son of 
Canton, Ohio, manufactures some candies and had sold 
break-and-takes, picks, draws, push-card assortments 
and similar deals in 1 to 5 cent items until the Keppel 
decision was rendered. 

“The economic effect is destructive, in that it is not 
a creative type of merchandising,” Mr. McCoy de- 
clared. “The amount of money given children is 
limited,” he continued. “Whether that is spent on 
draws has an influence on the amount of money given 
to children,” he said. 


Owing to the fact that some competitors have con- 
tinued to handle these goods since both the Keppel 
decision and the Codes of the industry had ruled them 
out, Mr. McCoy estimated that this has cost his firm 
10 per cent of the volume it would have conducted or- 
dinarily. He also presented statements to show that 
it has cost his salesmen from $10 to $20 per week in 
lost commissions, due to the fact that they were not 
permitted to sell chance packages while some competi- 
tors were. 

In pointing out the effect upon retailers, Mr. McCoy 
said, “Certain retailers who have not handled this type 
of merchandise have lost business to other retailers who 
have sold break-and-takes, thereby penalizing the 
dealer who has been ethical in his transactions.” 

During cross-examination by Mr. Fathchild, Mr. 
McCoy stated that he had heard retailers lament that 
they had to handle break-and-take confections. Mr. 
Fathchild pointed out, on the other hand, that if the 

(Turn to page 54) 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE JOBBER SIZES UP 


THE JOBBING SITUATION 


As it was Yesterday...and as it is Today 


* By EDGAR J. McCOY 


Partner, J. B. McCoy & Son, Canton, Ohio 
Secretary, Ohio Wholesale Confectioners Assn. 


W:: have recently been hearing quite a bit 


about radical inclinations upon the part of certain job- 
No one deplores 
uncalled-for and unethical radicalism any more than 
reputable thinking jobbers. 
what radicalism can lead to, once it gets beyond con- 


bers and associations of jobbers. 
Such jobbers recognize 


trol. They also understand its implications and in- 
ferences. 

In a spirit of fairness to all, we should endeavor to 
analyze the conditions which contribute toward these 
attitudes and see if the blame for this veering to the 
left is rightly placed. We assume that anyone who is 
guilty of contributing to the conditions which have 
provoked this, will be willing to admit and bear his 
share of the responsibility, including the jobbers them- 
selves, who by no means are devoid of blame. 


The “Good Old Days’’ in 
Candy Distribution Trade 


Some of us can recall the days when the jobbers were 
recognized as the distributing branch of the industry. 
They constituted well respected firms of good credit 
standing and of good business prestige. It was a pleas- 
ure to call upon them to do business. They handled a 
considerable volume of merchandise and knew how to 
merchandise it. It was not an easy task to get placed 
on manufacturers’ lists. A jobber had to meet certain 
conditions of the industry before he was so recognized. 

Then we witnessed one or two larger manufacturers 
undertake to get direct retail business. At first the 
retail trade was circularized, then salesmen were em- 
ployed to contact the larger retail accounts in certain 
Chain stores began to spread and offered at- 
tractive outlets and the possibility of selling merchan- 
dise at lower cost. Manufacturers became interested 
in this new field by reason of the possibilities which it 
offered them. A reasonable differential was established 
between the chain and the jobber which was based 
largely upon the difference in the cost of making sales. 

While the jobber and the manufacturers’ salesmen 
suffered from this encroachment, yet they still were in 


areas. 
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WHY have we “Radicals” in the candy dis- 
tribution trade? This wholesaler and manu- 
facturer, backed by 20 years’ experience, 
endeavors to trace the development of 
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position to compete to a fair degree. At that time the 
chains were in a state of growing development and 
largely took advantage of the extra profits which were 
needed for capital development and the establishment 
of proper reserves. Competition was not as yet so 
keen among the chains. 


World War Period and 
Growth of the Chains 

Along came the World War. Everybody had more 
business than he could handle. The big difficulty was 
to obtain merchandise rather than to sell it. Factories 
increased production to high standards and set new 
records. New machinery was constantly being devised 
to facilitate meeting the demands. War Baby fac- 
tories were built hurriedly. Then came the end of 
the war and the first let-down. 

Chains grew more rapidly than ever and the keener 
competition caused them to sharpen their pencils for 
buying. Manufacturers entered into a new competitive 
era among themselves. They had built for production, 
and surpluses had to be moved. 

The position of the jobber began to be much more 
uncomfortable but he did not know the full extent of 
what was taking place about him. He trusted the in- 
tegrity of manufacturers and seldom questioned prices. 
He ridiculed the idea that retail outlets were buying 
merchandise for even less money than he was paying. 
Certain standards had been set up and maintained in 
the past by the industry and was he not a respected 
member of that industry? If there were any inside 
favors to be had, would he not be given primary con- 
sideration as an initial distribution factor? Certainly 
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he would and he still made no effort to question prices 
or his confidence in the integrity of those who were 
engaged in the confectionery industry. 


Thousands of “Sedan Jobbers” 
Created by Manufacturers 

Then a new competitor made his appearance. Men 
were out of work. It was a simple matter to buy candy. 
Manufacturers still had surplus production to move. 
Every additional jobber offered an increasingly larger 
outlet. Surely this fellow would call upon some ac- 
counts which their established jobbers had not been 
servicing. “Let's take a chance with him,” they said. 
And they did. 

Thousands of new jobbers were rapidly created. The 
most they needed was a letterhead and a sedan to de- 
liver the goods. Penny draws came along and made it 
still easier. The jobber handling a large variety of 
merchandise could not load his salesmen up with a lot 
of boxes of draws to carry. But it was an easy matter 
for the sedan jobber, and how easy they were to sell! 

Old line jobbers witnessed manufacturers putting 
these new accounts on their lists at once, when it had 
originally taken them years to become listed and to 
prove their stability as jobbers. 


Standards Collapse 
Amidst Destructive Competition 

Standards were lost and participation in the candy 
industry was no longer at a premium. It was one busi- 
ness you could get into without knowing anything about 
it. Prices were cut beyond reason in an endeavor to 
meet this new competition. The standards of sales- 
manship were lowered. Good men began to leave the 
candy industry to ally themselves with new trades 
which offered the possibility of making a living. A lot 
of them never have come back. Jobbers became further 
confused because they still could not understand what 
was going on around them. 


The Cash and Carries 


Came the so-called “cash and carry.” This later 
developed into cash and delivery, credit or what have 
you; all at the same price quite often. The word 
“volume” came into the jobber’s dictionary. What a 
delusion and what a head-ache! Level-headed jobbers 
figured that you could not operate without a profit. 
Others followed the easy way. A fallacy almost came 
to be recognized as a truth. 


Big operators came into being and we now learn 
that they were given special discounts, of which they 
took every advantage in offering merchandise for re- 
sale. We still have some of them but the phantom of 
“volume” is no longer the delusion which it once was. 
The costs of selling merchandise are not so much at 
variance as was once supposed. Today the need of 
making a profit is recognized but the damage of the 
past experience is not as yet undone. 

Now, let us consider the large department store op- 
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perating as a single unit, and not a member of any 
chain or syndicate. These stores have become proficient 
merchandisers and we must give them credit. The de- 
partment store business has become a highly specialized 
science. But what do we find? Syndicate lists at work 
here, even in defiance of the code. Department stores 
are buying from the same factories which are catering 
to the jobbing trade, and at prices running from 10 to 
20 per cent lower. Jobbers found during the last holi- 
day season that they could buy goods at retail from 
these department stores cheaper than the manufacturer 
was quoting him. An amazing situation but a true one. 

What brought this all about? We wish that you 
could tell us; but it exists, as we very well know. We 
have been astonished as we have checked syndicate 
price lists posted under the open price plan. Even 
small country stores, paying for a syndicate affiliation 
somewhere, are buying four and five pails at a time at 
lower prices than the jobber has been asked to pay, 
regardless of the quantity he bought. 

Wouldn’t it make you feel a little bit radical if you 
witnessed these things being done to your business? 
How unfair it is! 

There is a big difference, however, between the pres- 
ent time and that of a few years back. It lies in the 
fact that the jobber at last is finding out what is taking 
place. 


Variance in Manufacturers’ 
Policies Confuses Jobbers 


Another disturbing feature which we are facing to- 
day is the wide variation in the practices of some manu- 
facturers. Also a certain lack of confidence among 
themselves. Whether this is the result of severe com- 
petitive conditions or not, we do not know. But cer- 
tainly it is standing as a barrier toward cooperative and 
unified policies in the candy jobbing and manufactur- 
ing industries. 


Some day perhaps, a Moses will arise to lead us out 
of all of this chaos and confusion. The confectionery 
industry of this country is large enough to create and 
maintain a National Institute which can well study 
these conditions and serve as a Clearing House, out of 
which can come coordinated policies which will con- 
tribute to the welfare of all engaged in the industry. 
Something like this would prevent repetition of the 
recent Jelly Bird Egg fiasco. In this instance the manu- 
facturer became a victim of his own short sightedness. 


Thanks to Ethical Manufacturers 
Who Have Defended Principle 


At the same time we must express our apprecia- 
tion of those ethical and stable manufacturers who 
have endeavored to maintain fair practices and to 
recognize certain standards of the industry. These 
men have had a tough time of it. While they were 
sacrificing volume in defense of principle, there 
were plenty of others who were willing to take 


(Turn to page 57) 
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N. C. A. Convention Plans in 


COMMITTEES NAMED FOR ANNUAL MEET 


AND EXPOSITION SET FOR JUNE 3-7 
AT PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Revteawas. conferences have been held in 
Chicago and New York since the first of March in 
preparation for the industry’s 52nd Convention and 
12th Annual Show, to be held June 3 to 7 at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 

J. L. Rubel, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
stated that the committees are at work on the conven- 
tion features, with plans to use a number of speakers 
from within the industry. “The program we have 
in mind,” said Mr. Rubel, “will pertain more to costs 
and sales, which we consider the most important prob- 
lems of the industry. The talks will be by men of 
the industry who are thoroughly acquainted with these 
subjects and able to present them in an intelligent man- 
ner,” he said. 


John J. Ballweg of Brooklyn, Chairman of the Ex- 
position Committee, has again been applying the lead- 
ership he exercised in connection with the two pre- 
ceding Shows held in 1933 in Chicago and in 1934 
in New York. 

A number of staff members of Roberts Everett 
Associates, Inc., who have again been retained to 
manage the Show, have been concluding in Chicago 
details which will enable complete working informa- 
tion to be issued shortly to the companies catering to 
confectionery manufacturers. 


All of the various N. C. A. committee chairmen 





Exterior of PALMER HOUSE, Chicago 


and members who have inspected the quarters to be 
used at the Palmer House are enthusiastic as to the 
setting for the parade of equipment and materials 
which will come the first week in June. 

Those closest to the situation report that the in- 
dustry can rely on the 1935 Show’s continuing the 
accentuation of interest that has characterized the 
N. C. A. expositions of the last two years. The 1934 
Show at the Walfdorf-Astoria was notable in its in- 
creased roster of exhibitors, and in the helpfully infor- 


mative nature of the displays. This year advance 
requests’ for space are reported as exceeding those of 
1934. 


(Turn to page 53) 





Grand Ball Room in the Palmer House, Chicago, Where N.C.A. Convention Sessions Will Be Held Week of June 3. 
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in the candy industry. 


market. 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 
Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 
Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 
to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. This series of frank 
criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


THIS MONTH WE ANALYZE 


Assorted One 
in Boxes Up 


Code 3A 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—60c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store. 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Stock box: 
neat looking. 

Box: Two-layer, full extension, em- 
bossed in gold. Outside wrapper of 
white paper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 27. 

Coating— 

Colors: Light and dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Dipping: Carelessly done. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Orange Creams: Flavor good, cream 
tough. 

Pineapple Cream: 
flavor. 

Chocolate Coconut Cream: Good. 

Coconut Creams: Good. 

Cream Brazil: Good. 

Cream Almond: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 

Pecan Cream: Flavor good, cream 
tough. 

Chocolate Cream: Tough. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 

Nut Butterscotch: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 
Butter Taffy: Fair. 
Chocolate Nut Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: The assortment contained 
too many creams. Suggest more 
hard and chewey centers be used. The 


Good synthetic 
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Pound 
to 


quality of these chocolates is not up 
to the quality they were a year or so 
ago. The creams were too tough and 
some were too dry. Most of these 
creams used to be hand rolls; some 
look as if they were cast in starch 
now. Pieces are entirely too large. 
The flavor in the pineapple cream is 
not up to standard. The butter taffy 
or crunch did not have a good butter 
taste and was too hard. 


Code 3B 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—39c 


(Purchased at a food store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced package. 

Box: One-layer, buff color, telescope 
style, embossed silver and green 
lines. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 26. 

Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Pecan Cluster: Good. 

Coconut Cream Crescent: Good. 

Vanilla Chew: Good. 

Maple Nut Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel and Vanilla 
Cream: Good. 

Hard Candy Brittle: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Cream good, very 
little flavor. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Hard Candy Chip: Good. 

Mint Jelly and Cream: Good. 


Chocolates 
$1.00 


Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Cream good, flavor 
poor. 

Wrapped Chocolate Nut Caramels: A 
cheap eating piece of candy, tasted 
as if it were made from all scrap. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: The quality of the candy is 
good. Suggest the chocolate nut 
wrapped caramels be left out of this 
box as they are very cheap pieces of 
candy. If these pieces are to be used, 
suggest the scrap be left out of the 
batch. The chocolates are cheaply 
priced at 39c but the scrap caramels 
spoil the assortment. Suggest box 
be wrapped in Cellophane. 


Code 3C 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—40c 


(Purchased: Sent in for analysis. An- 
alysis No. 4177, Feb. 15, 1935.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, white, name embossed 
in silver, tied with red and silver 
Cellophane ribbon, Cellophane wrap- 
per. Two end seals. Very attractive 
looking. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
one broken piece. 

Coating: Light and dark. 

Dark Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Light Coating— 
Color: Too light. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
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Number of Pieces: 40. 
Dark Coated Centers— 


Strawberry Cream: Lacked flavor. 


Maple Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Pistachio Cream: Fair. 

Brazil Nuts: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Chew: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Lemon Cream: Poor flavor. 
Pineapple Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Chew: Fair. 


Cream: Could not taste any flavor. 


Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 


Strawberry Cream: Lacked flavor. 


Lemon Cream: Rancid. 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Peanut Cluster: Peanuts tasted as if 
they were old. 

Molasses Chip: Too thick. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box of candy is not up 
to standard of this priced candy. 
Cream centers are tough and “sticky” 
as if they were full of corn syrup. 
The flavors are of the cheapest kind 
and lemon flavor was rancid. The 
appearance of the box is very good, 
neat looking and attractive. Sug- 
gest a liner be used, also a divider. 
as box made a poor appearance on 
opening. The centers need consider- 
able checking up and flavors need to 
be changed. Suggest more money 
be spent on the centers and less on 
the box. 


Code 3D 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased: Sent in for analysis. An- 
alysis No. 4175, Feb. 5, 1935.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
red and gold seal in center. Outside 
wrapper of white paper tied with 
Cellophane ribbon. Box also is tied 
with Cellophane ribbon. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Number of Pieces: 40. 


Dark Coating— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Cracker: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could not tell what 
flavor it was. 

Maple Cream: Cream good, flavor 
fair. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Jap Jelly: Could not tell what flavor 
it was. 

Vanilla and Chocolate Caramallow: 
Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Nougat: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
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DQUE to limited space, it is pos- 
sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 


inatory. 


Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 


Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Nut Butter Crunch: Good. 

Sponge Chip: Good. 

Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. 

Jumbo Peanuts: Good. ; 

Bittersweet Coated Peppermint 
Cream: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is 6ne of the best 50c 


one-pound boxes that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Box was well 
packed, candy was packed neatly and 
the assortment was well balanced. 
The quality of the coating and cen- 
ters was good excepting the follow- 
ing creams and the Jap jelly piece: 
Orange cream, lemon cream, pepper- 
mint and maple were almost a liquid. 
These creams need checking up. 
Maple, lemon and orange flavors are 
not up to standard; very cheap tast- 
ing. In the pink cream and Jap 
jelly piece the flavor could not be 
tasted. Suggest the name be em- 
bossed on top of box instead of the 
seal. Lace could be left out of the 
box. Suggest box be one-half inch 
lower as candy did not come to the 
top of the box. 


Code 3E 35 


Assorted Chocolates—4 o0z.—25c 


(Purchased in a candy store, New 


York City.) 


Appearance of Package: Cheap looking. 
Box: One-layer, printed in gold and 


blue, blue printing looks as if it may 








be a rubber stamp. Cellophane 
wrapper. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 43. 
Chocolate Coating— 


Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— 


Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Glacé Cherry: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Almond Paste: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Blanched Almond: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 

Nut Glacé: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best 25c 


packages examined by the Clinic this 
year. The quality of the candy is 
of the best. The box is very cheap 
looking. 


Code 3F 35 


Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—59c 


(Purchased in a general store, New 


York City.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Round tin, colored blue and sil- 


ver, square silver board container, 
open face, Cellophane wrapper, silver 
and blue end seals. Neat and attrac- 
tive looking for this price. 


Number of Pieces: 77. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Chocolate Coating— 


Color: Dark: good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— 


Coffee Creams: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Pistachio Nougat: Good. 

Pink Nougat: Could not taste any 
flavor. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Lacked flavor. 

Yellow Jelly: Could not tell what 
flavor it was. 

Taffy: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Marshmallow Jelly: Fair. 

Brazil: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Good. 

Filbert: Good. 

Coconut Taffy: Good. 

Raisins: Good. 

Ginger: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Peanut Glacé: Good. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Coconut Cluster: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Glacé Cherry: Good. 

Half-dipped Brazil: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: When this box and candy 


are figured for cost, it doesn’t seem 
possible that a profit can be made at 
the retail price of 59%c the pound by 
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the manufacturer. It is boxes of this 
type that spoil the market for the 
manufacturer who is turning out 
candy at a fair profit. Candy is of 
fair quality; some of the pieces lacked 
flavor. Box was packed neatly and 
package looked like a $1 package. 


Code 3G 35 
Heart (No Weight) Assorted 


Chocolates—About 1 Ib.—75c | , 
(Purchased at an “L” station, Chicago, JANUARY—Holiday Packages; Hard Candies 


Ill.) . 
Aeeamenes 6 Bedean: Geet. FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-15c-25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies 


Box: Red heart, red seal with name, 
cove " d i d Cellopt ; 
scatete tee Camiaein Bh ——— MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates Up to $1.00 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. ' : ° 
ea ad Deon, $4 APRIL—Easter Candies and Packages; Moulded Goods 
Chocolate Coating— MAY—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates; Chocolate Bars 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge; Caramels 
Strings: Good. JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods 


Taste: Good for this priced box. 
Centers— 

DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages; New Packages 


—SSESE>E>~EF~FrRrEE————— SSS 


CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1935 


HE monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1935 
(exclusive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER) is as follows: 


Pink Cream: Fondant good, but 
could not taste any flavor. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Peanut Taffy: Good. 
Fruit Cream: Good. 
Cream Black Walnut: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Taffy: Good. 
Cream Pecan: Good. 
Vanilla Walnut Buttercream: Good. 
Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Good. Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
Chocolate Caramel: Had a scrap four pieces broken. 
taste. Number of Pieces: 29. 
Nut Paste: Good. Coating— 
Vanilla Coconut Chew: Fair. Colors: Light and dark; good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. Gloss: Good. 
Molasses Peppermint Plantation: Strings: Good. 
Good. Taste: Good. 
Caramel and Vanilla Cream: Good. Dark Coated Centers— 











Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layers, extention top and 
bottom, garden scene colored in gold, 
blue, pink and light buff paper, Cel- 
lophane wrapper, two end seals. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
all dark pieces bloomed. 

Number of Pieces: 46. 


Pistachio Top Cream: Good. Vanilla Walnut Buttercream: Good. Coatings— 

Hard Candy Blossom: Fair. : Chocolate Caramel: Good. Color: Light and dark; good. 
Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. Butter Crunch: Good. . Gloss: Fair on milk, dark pieces 
Peppermint Cream Heart: Fair. Mint Cream: Cream good, flavor fair. bloomed. 


Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Lemon Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Buttercream: Rancid. 
Butter Crunch: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 


Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: To avoid any trouble, it is 
best to put a weight seal on all candy 
boxes or containers or have it printed 
on cover of the box or container. 
The pink cream lacked flavor, the 
soft chocolate caramel tasted as if 
scrap were used. Cream heart was 


Dark Coated Centers— 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Short and dry. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Fudge and Caramel: Good. 


Remarks: This box of chocolates is not 
in the $1 a pound class. Box top is 





a trifle hard and not a good eating 
cream. The vanilla coconut piece 
was a poor eating piece of candy. 
Suggest the scrap pieces be left out 
and some of the other pieces be im- 
proved on—as 75c was a fairly high 
price for the quality of the box and 
candy. Box was very cheaply made. 


Code 3H 35 
Assorted Chocolates—15 oz. or 
over—$1 

(Purchased in a grocery store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair; not in 
the dollar class. 

Box: One-layer, blue, red and white, 
girl cooking candy (scene). Cello- 
phane wrapper. 
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different but not the right kind for 
a high priced box. Candy is not 
up to the $1 standard; better candy 
can be purchased at 50c to 60c the 
pound. A glassine or foil liner is 
needed, also a divider, as a number 
of pieces were broken and box did 
not make a good appearance when 
opened. Pieces were entirely too 
large and flavors were only fair. 
This box at the price of $1 the pound 
needs considerable revamping to put 
it in the $1 class. 


Code 31 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—60c 


(Purchased in a department. store, 


Chicago, IIl.) 


Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Orange Cream: Short and dry, flavor 
good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Hard Candy Sponge: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Good. 

Crescent Coconut Cream: Dry and 
short. 


Milk Coated Centers— 


Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Peanut Butter: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Molasses Chew: Grained. 
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Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Box was neatly packed and 
well finished up. The quality was 
good but the manufacturing of some 
of the pieces was not up to standard. 
The creams in some cases were short 
and dry, some were wet looking and 
were slimy. Suggest more flavors be 
used in some of the creams and man- 
ufacturing be checked up on all 
creams as they are not up to stand- 
ard.. Suggest the dark coating be 
checked up as most all pieces showed 
considerable bloom. 


Code 3J 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, embossed paper, printing 
in black, two-layer, Cellophane wrap- 
per, two end seals. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 30. 

Coatings— 

Color: Light and dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Nougat: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Rancid taste. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 


Remarks: Assortment contained too 
many cream centers. Suggest more 
hard and chewey centers be used. 
The flavors are not up to standard 
in some pieces. Regardless of how 
good your candy may be made it 
will not be liked if the flavors are not 
good. Cheap flavors or flavors that 
turn rancid will ruin the best candy. 
The good flavors cost very little more 
and if good flavors are used they will 
in many cases overcome a poorly 
made center or piece of candy. At 
least the candy will be consumed if 
the flavor is good. 


Code 3K 35 


Assorted Chocolates—12 oz.—20c 

(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, white, printed in gold, 
valentine Cellophane band. Box was 
dirty and fingermarked. Tied with 
white grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Coating— 


Colors: Light and dark; dark good, 


light too light. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Poor. 
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Taste: Very cheap. 

Number of Pieces: 26. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Maple Cream: Cheap flavor. 
Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 
Molasses Hard Candy: Fair. 
Chocolate Caramel: Had scrap taste. 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Lemon Cream: Fair. 


Light Coated Centers— 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Molasses Peanut Crisp: Good. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Tough. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This box of candy is of the 
very cheapest kind. The candy busi- 
ness would be far better off if this 
type of candy was off of the market. 
This candy does not compare with 
the cheap candy sold in the chain 
stores at 20c the pound, in fact, it 
compares with candy that is sold iv 
pails at 8c to 10c the pound. 


Code 3L 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—79c 


(Purchased in a general store, New 
York City.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: Two layers, blue suede paper, 
name embossed in gold, Cellophane 
wrapper, two end seals. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Number of Pieces: 75. 
Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Brazils: Good. 
Fig Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Nut Glacé: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Almond: Not roasted enough. 
Red Jap Jelly: Poor flavor. 
Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Had a scrap 
taste. 
Filberts: Not roasted enough. 
Fig: Good. 
Pistachio Nougat: Fair. 
Glacé Pineapple: Fair. 
Glacé Cherries: Fair. 


Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This box did not open up 
good. Packing is too loose, pieces 
were scratched. Suggest a gold or 
silver top divider be used. Also a 
liner is needed as it looks like a 
cheap box without a liner. The bot- 
tom layer looked too empty, very 
cheap looking divider. The centers 
are not up to standard of this priced 
candy. The Jap jelly does not be- 





long in an assortment of this priced 
candy; the same can be said of the 
chocolate caramel, which had a scrap 
taste. The assortment is too small. 
The nougats are of cheap quality. 
Filberts and almonds do not taste 
good unless they are well roasted. 
Packing and quality will have to be 
improved if box is going to be sold 
at this price. 


Code 3M 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Extension bottom. Colored in 
light blue and orange, gold seal, 
printed in black, hinged cover. Two 
straps of orange ribbon. Cellophane 
wrapper, two end seals, outside wrap- 
per of blue paper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; a trifle too dark. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 59. 


Centers— 

Almonds: Good. 

Pistachio Cream: Flavor fair, cream 
dry and short. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Fair. 

Solid Chocolate Piece: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Hardly any flavor 
could be tasted. 

Nut Glacé: Good. 

Nut Ting Ling: Good. 

Cashew Cluster: Good. 

Pineapple Jelly: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Glacé Cherry: Good. 

Pink Cream: No flavor could be 
tasted. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Very little flavor. 

Crystallized Almond Paste Half 
Dipped: Fair. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Tough and 
dry. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Apricot Jelly: Good. 

Fruit Cream: Fair, flavor not right. 


Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
$1 standard. A number of pieces 
lacked flavor. Pistachio cream is not 
made right, cream was too dry. The 
pineapple piece was not a good eat- 
ing piece. Marshmallow was very 
tough and lacked flavor. Peanut 
clusters do not belong in a dollar 
box. The crystallized almond paste 
was not made right, it was dry and 
hard, did not have a good almond 
paste flavor or texture. Assortment 
needs revamping and the manufac- 
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ERIC LEHMAN CHATS ON 


Assorted Chocolates 


HERE has been a marked im- 

provement in the cheap boxes 
of assorted chocolates priced from 
29 cents up to $1.00 a pound. In 
many cases, we find 50 cent boxes 
that are as good in quality as many 
$1.00 boxes. The cheap boxes are 
not as elaborate as the $1.00 boxes, 
but the quality of the candy is sur- 
prising. 

Chocolate coatings are mostly 
about the same in all boxes priced 
from 29 cents to 60 cents, and the 
count is between thirty and fifty 
pieces to the pound. 

Again we find boxes of assorted 
chocolates that are sold at prices 
at which it is not possible for the 
manufacturer to make a profit. A 
few boxes of this kind will ruin 
the market for all manufacturers 
who sell their boxes at a fair profit. 
The past few years have told a 
long, sad story for many manufac- 
turers who sold their products at a 
loss or at no profit at all. This way 
of operating a business can go on 
for a long time, but the day has 
to come when the doors have to 
be closed. The sad part is that the 
market is ruined for the manufac- 
turer who is trying to produce 
quality candy at fair prices. 

In going over the centers in many 
boxes examined by the Clinic, we 
found a number of pieces that were 
abused in one way or another. 
Chocolate nut caramels in most all 
cases had a scrap taste. Many jel- 
lies were of the cheap Jap jelly 
type. Nougats or pieces that were 
cut and looked like nougat were 
vanilla chews, cut in nougat shape. 

Creams were poor in most cases. 
We often hear that creams are not 





turing of the centers needs check- 
ing up. 


Code 3N 35 
Assorted Chocolates—-1 Ib.—29c 


(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced package. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, color 
blue, gold and white, Cellophane 
wrapper. False bottom box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
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popular, that the consumer wants 
hard and chewy centers, nuts, etc. 
It is no surprise that the consumer 
is “off” of creams. We found 
sticky, tough, tasteless creams in a 
good part of the boxes. 

I know of a house, however, that 
is putting out boxes of all creams 
and does a big business on this box, 
but the creams and flavors used are 
of the finest. It proves that the 
consumer will buy a box of creams 
if they are made right. Nothing 
will ruin an assortment quicker than 
poor cream centers. 

The caramels in most all cases 
have been improved. 

Nuts are used in most all boxes 
from 29 cents to $1.00. Some of 
the cheaper boxes have more nuts 
than the $1.00 boxes. 

Chocolate dipping, both hand and 
machine, has also been improved. 

Packing of boxes, also box tops, 
have improved and we found some 
very attractive boxes in the cheaper 
class. 

In speaking to the retail men, it 
is almost unanimous that $1.00 
boxes are still the top priced and 
many do not carry boxes priced 
over 80 cents. The 50 and 60 cent 
boxes are the best sellers. Chain 
drug and grocery stores do not car- 
ry anything in bexed candy priced 
over 39 cents. Most all have boxes 
at 29 or 23 cents. 

It will be interesting to see what 
is going to happen to the manufac- 
turers that are putting out boxes 
at little or no profit, when they 
go into the market to purchase raw 
materials at the advanced prices. 
All raw materials are advancing 
very rapidly. 


Number of Pieces: 36. 
Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 
Centers— 

Butterscotch: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Coconut Taffy: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 





Coconut Cream: Good. 
Fig Jelly: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Fair. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Fudge and Marshmallow: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Cream 
flavor poor. 
Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 
Mint Jelly and Cream: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is the best 29c box of 
chocolates the Clinic has examined 
this year. With the exceptions of a 
few pieces, the quality is very good 
for this priced candy. Box was neat- 
ly packed. Suggest box be made the 
right height and the false bottom be 
left out. A false bottom is deceiving 
and the consumer does not like to 
be fooled. 


Code 30 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Fair (see re- 
marks). 


good, 


Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in red and gold, Cellophane 
wrapper. End seals. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 42. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Coffee Cream: Fair; cream short. 

Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Had a scrap 
taste. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Lime Cream and Jelly: Fair, cream 
dry. 

Hard candy blossom: Good. 

Nut Jelly: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Molasses Coconut: Good. 

Brazil Nut: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Nut Paste: Good. 

Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Nut Butterscotch: Good. 

Filbert Taffy: Good. 

Hard Candy Coconut 
Good. 

Nut Molasses Chip: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Almond: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of the candy is 
good for this priced goods; packing 
is good, but box looked cheap. Too 
much red is used on box top and de- 
sign is too set. Coffee cream and 
lime cream and jelly need checking 
up, as these creams were dry and 
short. 


Blossom: 


(Turn to page 61) 
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EXCHANGE CITRUS 


NEW ATTRACTIVENESS 


wey FOR MOTHER'S DAY 
ASSORTMENTS 


PECTIN JELLY PIECES 


Make your Mother’s Day 
assortments different this year. 
Make them more attractive, 
more varied, more delicious than 
others without raising costs. 


Do this by including a liberal 
number of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin jelly pieces. They may 
be crystallized, sanded, iced or 
chocolate coated. 

Their freshness and brilliancy 
adds to the sales appeal of any 
pack. Yet they are made eco- 
nomically with your present 
equipment and personnel. 
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Prove the worth of Exchange 
Citrus Pectin in candy-making 





CITRUS 


PECTIN 
for 
CONFECTIONERS 












by running a test batch in your 
own kitchen. Send the coupon 
now for an introductory supply 
with complete instructions. 


| California Fruit Growers Exchange 
| Products Department, Sec. 203 
| Ontario, California. 


Send immediately 5 Ibs. of Exchange 
Citrus Pectin for Confectioners, to 
be invoiced at your regular price 
schedule. Also complete instruction 
manual 


Street 


City State.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| Company 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mark for attention of | 
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Overcoming Difficulties in the Use of Honey 
in Candy 


E. F. Phillips. Food Industries, 
February, 1935, pp. 61, 104. 





IT was not so many years ago that the candy in- 
dustry was startled to find that the traditional cream 
or fondant could be grained in the dextrose phase by 
using dextrose in the preponderating proportion, in 
place of ordinary sugar. Now Professor Phillips, 
honey expert of the Agricultural Department of Cor- 
nell University, calls our attention to a patent granted 
in 1932 to Miss Nellie J. Stratton of Youngstown, 
Ohio, covering the preparation of creams in the lactose, 
or milk sugar phase. 

From the standpoint of the technological develop- 
ment of the candy industry, Miss Stratton’s discovery 
is of considerable significance. The base of Miss Strat- 
ton’s candies is pure honey, but whereas one would 
naturally expect the dextrose of the honey to form the 
crystalline phase of the fondant, the use of a relatively 
minor proportion of milk sugar prevents the dextrose 
from crystallizing and the solid phase become solely 
milk sugar. 

According to Professor Phillips, the new honey- 
lactose creams are smoother than the present cane 
sugar fondants, less objectionably sweet, and are not 
subject to the sweating, hardening and coating dis- 
coloration problems which have heretofore beset the 
manufacture of honey fondants. 

An unusual part of the technique of this process is 
the addition of uncooked whole milk as a bob and 
crystal repressant to the otherwise finished fondant 
Despite the danger ordinarily associated with the ad- 
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dition of an uncooked product to the ordinary sugar 
batch, it was found that the honey-milk sugar cream 
did not sour but remained sweet for a considerable 
period of time. 

Honey and milk sugar hard candies have also been 
made and the various products of the process are now 
in commercial production. 


Baume-Purity-Moisture Tables on Corn 
Syrup 


W. R. Fetzer and J. W. Evans. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analyt) 7, 41-43, 
1935. 





FETZER and Evans, in investigating the properties 
of corn syrups of various grades as put out by the dif- 
ferent manufacturers, discovered that corn syrup was 
not fixed as to moisture content by Baumé alone. The 
moisture content of a given syrup was found to depend 
on the purity of that syrup as well as on the Baume. 
Further work showed that the purity increased, for 2 
given Baumé, with the purity. 

This necessitated a re-check of the various tables in 
use among the trade. In most cases the dry substance 
values, as found in several tables in use among the 
trade, have been found too high. The authors then 
constructed a new table, employing purity as well as 
Baumé, for the entire gravity range of the usual starch 
hydrolytic products. The results to be obtained from 
the tables were checked by analysis of several corn 
syrups and corn sugars from different refineries, The 
results showed that the tables are substantially accurate, 
and that for equal Baumé and purity the moisture 
content is the same. The tables may be found in the 
original work cited above. 
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GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all | 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. | 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


| 
First Producers of Certified Colors | 














11 E. Mlinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Determining Biacetyl in Confections 
and Chocolate 


Herman Mohler and Felix Almasy. 
Z. Anal. Chem. 96, 399-400 (1934). 


BIACETYL is coming into more prominent use in 
this country as an imitation butter flavor for confec- 
tions such as butterscotch and toffees, for general for- 
mulation, and for chocolates. It is therefore becoming 
increasingly important to determine this constituent 
in materials for the confectionery industry. Exact pur- 
chasing on specification demands that all such possible 
substitutes be tested for, and this means that a reliable 
method must be discovered to conduct such a test with 
the assurance of definitive and accurate results. 


Mohler and Almasy propose a method of spectro- 
photometric determination. Biacetyl has special absorp- 
tion bands in the visible and ultra violet regions which 
can be measured on the resulting spectrum photograph 
to prove its presence or absence. Further, by measur- 
ing the widths of the absorbed regions (which come 
out black on the photograph when a continuous source 
is used) the exact percentage of biacetyl may be com- 
puted. The wider the bands the more of the substance 
is present. A variation of this method, which will give 
accuracies well below .001% is to dilute the material 
with known amounts of water or gylcerine until the 
absorption bands just disappear. This, the vanishing 
point, is an exactly reproducible point with a similar 
solution of known original concentration, and hence 
will give exact figures for the unknown concentration. 


Instead of spectrophotography, visual spectroscopy 
may be used. The equipment and methods in this case 
are far simpler, cheaper, and easier to handle. 
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Add These to Your Library 


on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 


They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 


Copies of the following are now available: 


“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill.—S5 cents each. 


“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.—25 cents each. 


Forthcoming booklets in The MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER’S current literature library will include such subjects as: 


Production methods, materials, equipment, plant operations, 
packaging, distribution, sales, merchandising, and other subjects. 


Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,” a book by Robert Whymper, an international 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 per copy. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago, Il. 
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SALESMEN’S 


SLANTS 





DAVE TRAGER, Broker, Speaking from Detroit, Mich. 


Dave STEVENS, the genial sales manager 
of the Massachusetts Chocolate Co., was a recent visi- 
tor to the Detroit trade. He was accompanied by 
“Bill” Mahoney. 


es © 


J. L. O'Keefe, of Cleveland, Ohio, recently called on 
the Detroit jobbers. John has been covering the Ohio 
trade for a good many years, and every once in a while, 
he will slip over to the auto city to call on some of the 


accounts. 
e. 2 s 


Ed. Hall, who represents the San Man Chocolate 
Co. in this territory, showed his Mother’s Day line to 
the company’s exclusive distributors in the State of 
Michigan. 


S$ .& .s 


W. B. Durgin, who has represented Henry Heide Co. 
in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana up to February 28, is 
now active with his new connection. Warren will act 
as Sales Manager for Jerry Claeys, of South Bend, 
Ind., and will seek to place their products in many new 
markets. Well, Warren, here’s wishing you luck! 

‘2 2 


A regular monthly meeting of the Wolverine Candy 
Club was held at the Norton Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on 
Friday, March 8. Arrangements have been made by 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee Ed Beirline 
for the Club’s Annual Picnic which will be held on 
Thursday, June 20. The picnic this year will be held 
jointly by the Wolverine Candy Club and the South- 
eastern Michigan Confectioners’ Association. It should 
prove to be a gala event. An attendance of over 3,000 
people is usually had at this affair. 

a 


Chas. Nalbandian, of Nalbandian & Co., Hamtramck, 
Mich., jobbers, is spending his winter vacation at Miami 
Beach, Florida. Charley usually skips away each year 
for about thirty days. 

* * * 

B. & G. Candy Co., Detroit, manufacturers and job- 
bers, whose place recently burned, have leased a new 
building at the corner of Jefferson St. and Beaubian. 
Joe Bianco advised the writer that new equipment will 
be installed, and that the layout of the factory will be 
such that the maximum of efficiency will be obtained on 
a one-floor layout plan. 
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NEWS and PERSONALS from the men 
on the Road... by C. Ray Franklin, 
Syd Hoffmann, and Dave Trager.. 





Dave Trager 
Sales Representative, 
Detroit, Michigan 








A meeting of the Confectionery jobbers of the State 
of Michigan was held at the Olds Hotel, Lansing, 
Mich. Many interesting subjects were taken up and 
a very delightful dinner was served after the genera! 
meeting. Marston Abercrombie, general sales manager 
of Henry Heide Co., was the guest speaker. Mr. Aber- 
crombie gave the jobbers some very helpful suggestions, 
as to how to merchandise confectionery. A new board 
of directors were elected to serve for the year 1935. 

a 


J. J. Dehm, who is well known in the Michigan, 
Ohio, and Indiana territory, returned recently from a 
trip to New York City. While there he visited the 
Peter Paul Mound Co. and the Sweets Co. of America 
offices. 

* * x 

Fred Silber, whose main occupation is selling con- 
fectionery, has recently become manager, and leader, 
of one of the finest dance orchestras in the city of De- 
troit. Fred has been engaged to play for some of the 
dances held at Detroit’s leading hotels. Keep up the 
good work Fred, here’s hoping that selling candy be- 
comes only a side line for you. Your dad and brother 
Will can handle the candy business. 

ae 


Clarence Mathias, who is Walter Johnson’s traveling 
ambassador, was a recent visitor in Detroit. Clarence 
never loses that smile of his, and it seems that he has 
not grown a day older in the past 10 years. Lew 
Berke, who represents Walter Johnson in the Detroit 
area, was in ahead of the boss by two weeks. Those 
two boys seem to get their share of the business at all 
times. 
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IMITATION 


RASPBERRY EXTRA 





IMITATION 


PINEAPPLE No. 


Quality flavors result in successful canc 


601 West 26th Street, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 6-5448 


ae 








FINE 
100 


lies. Try 


these well-known Schimmel fruit flavors. 


NON-VOLATILE TRUE POWERFUL 


SCHIMMEL & CO., nc 


City 
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A IQ year record 
of Satisfaction 


CeERELOSE 


(pure DEXTROSE) 
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GUMS AND 
HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT » UNIFORM =: STABLE 
e 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY) In 


40 Rector Street 





Tony Kreher, who hails from Buffalo, N. Y., was 
recently assigned to the Michigan territory by the 
Romance Chocolate Co. Tony knows the package game 
from A to Z, and should make his company known in 
Michigan, 

2 

Pere Levinson, buyer for the Morris King Cigar Co., 
Say City, Mich., was a visitor in the city of Detroit. 
Well, Perc, you’re right, anytime you get homesick 
to see a real city, drop down, the boys will show you 
around, and you don’t have to go over to Canada any- 
more! 

eg 9 

Now that the Jelly Bird Egg question has been set- 
tled, it is certainly nice of some manufacturers to give 
the jobbers one cent a pound for the privilege of buying 
their jelly bird eggs. Perhaps by this time they are all 
giving a cent a pound off the original quotation. At 
any rate, the deduction served the purpose, retailers 
are buying jelly bird eggs in Detroit for 7%c per 
pound, and they in turn can sell them to the consumer 
for 10c. That’s right, boys, let’s all starve. 

a Be 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


Te Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, lowa, 
one of the largest cracker and candy manufacturers in 
the Middle West, has recently built an addition to their 
already spacious building for their bread bakery. They 
have all the modern bread baking machinery and will 
be in a much better position to turn out better bread 
if such a thing can be done. Good luck to you and 
here’s hoping you may continue to progress! 

a ak 

I ran into Arthur Fest of the Samoset Chocolate Co., 
Boston, a few days ago in St. Louis and he reported 
that he had had the best Valentine Package goods busi- 
ness this year that he had enjoyed for years. He also 
said that from the way orders were coming in that he 
expected a duplication of the Valentine business on 
Mothers’ Day goods. This was indeed joyous news, 
as it suggests to the writer that better quality goods are 
becoming more in demand at all times. 

* * * 

Clarence Darling, who handles Rockwood’s line in 
St. Louis, and by the way has a real distribution, in- 
vited the writer to have dinner with him a few days 
ago—which was gladly accepted. Clarence ordered 
fish and when it came, after inspecting it, he called the 
waiter. ‘“What’s this leathery stuff, waiter?’ Clarence 
asked. “That is fillet of sole, sir,” replied the waiter. 
“Well,” replied Clarence, “take it away and see if you 
can’t get me a nice piece of upper with buttons on!” 
Clarence is not hard to please either. 

ee 

Walt Drury of Schall’s, Inc., Clinton, lowa, was at 
Des Moines a few days ago attending a meeting of 
the Iowa Jobbers’ Association, of which he is an of- 
ficer. Walt enjoys good stories and also tells them. 
The following is his latest, so he advised me. “Mother,” 
asked Willie, “do fairy tales always begin with ‘once 
upon a time’?” “No dear, not always,” she replied 
thoughtfully, “they sometimes begin with, ‘My love, I 
will be detained at the office tonight.’ ” 
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C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Iowa Tobacco and Candy Wholesalers met at 
Des Moines a few days ago at the Kirkwood Hotel, 
where a most interesting meeting was held. The at- 
tendance was exceptionally large, there being between 
35 and 40 present, coming from all parts of the State. 
I enjoyed meeting and visiting with my many old 
friends between sessions, as the meeting lasted all day 
and into the evening. 

The following officers were elected: Mat Gordon of 
C. C. Taft Co., Des Moines, President; Walter Drury 
of Schall’s, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, Vice-President; and 
A. W. Russell of O. B. West Co., Des Moines, Secre- 
tary. 

* * * 


The jobbers throughout the Middle West have gone 
back to their normal schedule again, following the 
severe weather we had during the month of January 
and early February. While the temperature was not 
so low the country was covered with ice so much of the 
time that it was practically impossible to make country 
territories, especially with trucks. About two weeks 
were a total loss as far as selling goods was concerned, 
but now that it is over everyone is happy and back 


on schedule. 
* * x 


Joe Dietz, of the Dietz Gum Co., Chicago, gave the 
writer the following, and if you do not believe it ask 
him. “Oh, what a cute little dollie,” ventured the min- 
ister to a little girl who was the daughter of one of his 
congregation. “Does she say, ‘Mamma,’ when you 
squeeze her?” “Naw, my doll’s a modern doll,” re- 
sponded the little tot, “when you squeeze her she says, 


‘Oh Boy!” 
* * * 


John Ryan, sales manager for Newton Products Co., 
Cincinnati, was in Kansas City the other day and your 
humble servant had a very enjoyable visit with him. 
John, as everyone knows, who knows him, is all busi- 
ness but even he at times has his moments—as it were 
—and the following story he related I am sure proves 
it. Mother: “You know, Geoffrey, Norma is nearly 
seventeen years old, so today I had a frank discussion 
with her about the facts of life.” Father: “Ah, did you 
learn anything new ?” 
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“YOLKS” | 


for your | 

_ Candy Easter Eggs 

to Give Individuality 
and New Appeal 





In keeping with the happy Easter 
Season are the gay colors and deli- 
‘cious fruit flavors which you can 
obtainwithBLANKE-BAER’S 
NEW CONCENTRATED | 
PUREES. | 


Specially prepared for use with 
Creme Fondant, these new Con- 
centrated Fruit Purees are de- 
signed to give rich, true flavor at 
| low cost. 








|| Red Raspberry - Purple | 
| Apricot - Pale Orange | 
| Orange - GoldenOrange | | 
Strawberry - Red 
Lime - Green 














Also, suitable for all types of Cremes, 
Creme Centers, etc. Write NOW for 
trial shipment and full particulars. 


BLANKE BAER EXTRACT 
& PRESERVING COMPANY 


3224 So. Kingshighway | 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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What's New in The 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 





Foote & Jenks Distributes Calculator 


To Figure Flavor Costs Per Batch 

A MECHANIZED chart is now being distributed 
by Foote & Jenks of Jackson, Mich., which instantly 
calculates the actual flavor-cost per batch, from the 
price per gallon and the amount used, without added 
figuring. 

This chart covers flavors at a cost of from $3.00 
to $33.00 per gallon, and amounts used from 4 ounce 
to 1 pint. Through its use the buyer can tell at a 
glance the exact flavor-cost of his finished goods. 


Portable Air Conditioner Announced 


A NEW low priced portable air conditioner has 
just been announced. It is designed especially for 
single room applications such as offices, etc. 

All mechanical elements are incorporated in a cab- 
inet. The unit provides for cooling, dehumidification, 
cleaning, and freshening of the air in a room. It is 
air cooled, thus no water connections are required. 
The conditioner is designed to be placed beside a win- 
dow. 


Robert Gair Co. Takes Over 


Two Canadian Container Making Firms 
THE Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, has added 
to its Canadian interests The Corrugated & Container 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, and Concord Shipping Con- 
tainers, Ltd., Toronto. 

Both companies have been active in the shipping 
containers field in Canada. The business of both will 
be carried on with no change in management or rep- 
resentation. 


Fritzsche Employees Hold Dinner 


THE annual Dinner-Dance of employes of Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., was held recently at the Astor Hotel, 
New York. Of the 160 employes, there were 130 in 
attendance. 

The length of service represented at the dinner was 
of special interest. Only 53 employes have been with 
the firm less than 5 years; 30, from 5 to 10 years: 
43, from 10 to 15 years; 15, from 15 to 20 years; 12, 
from 20 to 25; 1, from 25 to 30; 3, from 35 to 40; 
2, 40 to 45; and 1, precisely 49 years. 


New Fully Automatic | Feeder 
For Peanut Chocolate Coating Machines 


A NEW fully automatic feeder has been introduced 
which is mounted on coating machines for chocolate 
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coated peanuts, other nut goods, and hard centers. 

A distinctive feature is that it will double dip these 
goods, and has a record production capacity. It also 
cleans as it feeds, eliminating any possibility of fine 
pieces, as splits or shells, entering the chocolate. A 
hopper attachment does away with any labor at the 
feeding end. By means of lining up the pieces before 
entering the coater, the feeder makes possible goods 
with high finished quality. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Meet During Package Show in Chicago 


PACKAGING Machinery Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Inc., held its Semi-Annual Meeting, March 7, 
with a dinner at the Palmer House during the Pack- 
aging Show in Chicago. 

President H. H. Leonard, of Consolidated Pack- 
aging Machinery Co., Buffalo, N. Y., presided. Off- 
cers and Directors of the Institute, besides Mr. Leon- 
ard, are: Vice-Pres., H. K. Becker, of Peters, Ma- 
chinery Co.; Vice-Pres., Roger L. Putnam, of Pack- 
age Machinery Co. Directors: F. B. Redington, of 
F. B. Redington Co.; A. G. Hatch, of M. D. Knowl- 
ton Co.; K. D. Doble, of Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. ; 
Morehead Patterson, of American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co.; G. P. Fuller, of Dexter Folder Co.; C. E. 
Schaeger, of Stokes & Smith Co. 

Other officers, who are Vice-Presidents in charge 
of the various Divisions, are: J. L. Whitehurst, of 
Burt Machine Co.; J. S. Stokes, of. Stokes & Smith 
Co.; E. A. Metz, of F. X. Hooper Co., Inc.; E. E. 
Finch, of Karl Kiefer Machine Co.; H. L. Stratton, 
New York City, is Secretary. 


New Electric Vibrating Screen 
For Liquids or Dry Products 


THE screening of either liquids or dry products can 
now be done quicker and better, according to the manu- 
facturers of a new electric vibrating screen. Described 
as the only screen that has no holes in the wire-cloth 
sieve, the sieve basket is 18’x5” in size. 

The wire-sieve can be removed or replaced in a 
moment or less. This quick operation makes it prac- 
ticable for the first time to use “Throw Away” Cheese 
Cloth Discs in place of wire-cloth sieves to save “Time- 
Out” for cleaning them, it is declared. 

The equipment is portable, weighs 75 pounds, is 32” 
high, and operated by a 1/6 H.P. motor from any light 
socket. 
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Something You Eat Today Will Taste 
Better Because of Burnett’s Vanilla 
Who says 


Vanilla is an old story? 





MAKE TENDER 


Oe Se 


is real news for you! 





Jellies that are a 
It’s different beeause: 
Harmony of 


| I. ARMADA is four times stronger than stand- 


Taste and Flavor 
ard strength vanillas.. . Use only one-quarter 





Loss of moisture causes | of your formula requirement for pure vanilla. 


jellies to become tough. |  [hat’s real economy! 


PDD 


Use Nulomoline to make 


« T ; is lost i 
end jellies 1 2. None of the famous Burnett flavor is lost in 


this new pure vanilla concentrate. 
of fine flavor. 
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| B. It bears the name “ Burnett,” known to your 


customers for years as the standard of quality. 
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AM. You can get a trial pint for $2.13 (a price 


. 6 
apt 
i} 
‘ 





based on the regular gallon price rate) by 
Nulomoline supplies the necessary quality | sending in the coupon below. Do it today, as 
control in candies. Nulomoline insures this offer may be withdrawn soon. 

“Retained Freshness“—enables you to make sarviieca sat ; nae 
candies with more enjoyable eating qualities Unbreakable One-ounce Graduate FREE 


and finer appearance. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 











Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 





437 D Street, Boston 

SUMMER — 
SUGGESTIONS ae eeseccccccscccccsccccccocsces ensccccccccccccceseseseess - ~e 
: . — JOSEPH BURNETT CO. : 
Write we for formations and proctions O x S67 © Qendek: Bhctee, Mee. : 
suggestions. There is no substitute <{ = : 
Gs: =m QO Of course I want to try Burnett’s ARMADA : 
for Quetty— USE EAOMOENE. 0 right away. Enclosed is my check for $2.13. : 
The ~ c Don’t forget the graduate! : 
Q : 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY Zz 4 
Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars = Company : 
aa , : 
109-111 Wall Street 4 New York oy O° ieee _ 
ee : 
vA : 
ae : 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a _ positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human _ skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 


“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD.” 














WE CAN FILL FLOSSINE 
YOUR PACKAGING 

NEEDS. QUALITY GLASSINE 
AND PRICES ARE BOX LINERS 


RIGHT. SEND FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


WAXED PAPERS 

DIPPING PAPERS 
CHOCOLATE DIVIDERS 
GLOBULAR PARCHMENT 
DIE CUT SPECIALTIES 
CHOCOLATE and WHITE BOATS 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 
282-286 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Paper Products 

















Reprints... 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 
Write for prices to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago, IIl. 
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Fifth Packaging Exposition 

(Continued from page 32) 
and which cause considerable favorable comment was 
that ef Francis Chilson, consulting production engineer 
of New York, and a contributing writer for THe 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. In presiding over 
the production Day Program, Mr. Chilson said, “The 
package is first and fundamentally an engineering unit 
before it is anything else. If a package is a good pro- 
duction package, it is also a good merchandising pack- 
age, and in the majority of cases the reverse is usually 
true.” 


Exposition Exhibitors 

Among the individual exhibitors showing advances 
in packaging, machines, materials and supplies who 
serve the confectionery industry are the following: 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Aluminum packaging materials including 
foil, seals, and extruded containers. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, New York: New 
and unusual types of cans. 

ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION CO., 
Lancaster, Pa.: Bottle caps and all types of containers. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, Bound Brook, N. 
J.: Bakelite caps and containers. 

B. H. BUNN CO., Chicago: Two package tying 
machines for tying all kinds of packages. 

CELLULOID CORPORATION, New York: Cel- 
luloid caps and all types of containers. 

CHICAGO NEOSTYLE ENVELOPE CO., Chi- 
cago: Printed transparent cellulose bags in various 
styles. 

CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, New York: 
Cans of all sizes and shapes. 

DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, New York: Box 
and Bottom Stitcher for smaller plant where both boxes 
and slotted containers are used; portable stitcher, a 
small self-contained machine, 20 pounds weight. 

DOEHLER DIE CASTING COMPANY, Toledo, 
Ohio: A line of die cast metal containers used for 
packaging purposes with a re-use for utility value. 

DUPONT CELLOPHANE CO., INC., New York: 
Cellophane wrappings of every description, including 
printed candy bags, boats, and packages. One of the 
hits of the show was their talking package display. 

J. L. FERGUSON CO., Joliet, Ill.: Machines for 
carton filling, wrapping, sealing and carton forming. 

GENERAL PLASTIC, INC., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.: Wide variety of molded Durez packaging items, 
boxes, display containers, dispensing devices, display 
stands. 

KALAMAZOQ VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY, Parchment, Mich.: Packages of every 
sort, including wax wraps for confectionery. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Chicago: 
Crepe wadding for package protection. 

MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY, 
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Belleville, Ill.: Stencil machines and marking supplies 
for marking shipments. 

MILLER PACKAGING MCHY. CO., Chicago: 
Semi-automatic wrapping and sealing machine; also a 
movie of equipment operating in a candy plant. 

NEW JERSEY MACHINE CORPORATION, 
Hoboken, N. J.: Samples of packages made by New 
Jersey machines, including candy and foods. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO., Toledo, Ohio: 
All kinds and types of glass containers. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, New 
York: Machine for wrapping irregular shaped candy 
bars in cellulose, glassine, or combination wrappers ; 
also for wrapping candy pieces on trays. 

PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY, Chicago: 
Sample packages produced by automatic packaging ma- 
chinery as applied to food packaging. 

PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY, Chi- 


cago: Various types of packing materials such as ex- 
celsior, pads, and other accessories used in general 
packing. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, New York: 
Showing the work of the company’s package research 
laboratory and package design department; also, dis- 
plays, candy boxes, labels and wraps. 

STOKES AND SMITH, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
hibit of packages and containers, filled, sealed, and 
wrapped on company filling packing and wrapping ma- 


Ex- 


chinery. 

SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION, 
New York, N. Y.: Displays of sylphwrap. 

UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Albion, Mich. : 


Display racks of wire and metal. 


N.C.A. Convention Plans 
(Continued from page 37) 


Convention committee appointments which have thus 
far been completed are the following: 

Hotel Committee: Chairman, E. R. Wood, Pan Confec- 
tion Factory, Nat’l Candy Co.; Albert Beich, Paul F. Beich 
Co.; J. P. Garrow, Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago; C. E. Mar- 
shall, Zion Candy Industry, Zion, Ill.; Harry Martin, Queen 
Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Program Committee: Chairman, J. L. Rubel, Veribrite 
Factory, Nat'l Candy Co.; Herman Cole, Cracker Jack Co.; 
E. M. Kerwin, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago; H. R. Chapman, 
New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass.; How- 
ard Stark, American Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Edwin 
Gheens, Bradas & Gheens, Louisville, Ky. 

Exposition and Registration Committee: Chairman, John 
J. Ballweg, Novia Candy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. F. Schock, 
American Licorice Co.; F. J. Kimbell, Kimbell Candy Co.; 
A. F. Walz, Peerless Confection Co.; J. K. Farley, Farley 
Confections, Inc., Chicago; Ed. Rowe, Ross & Rowe, Inc., 
New York; R. J. Savage, Savage Bros. Co., Chicago; Jas. 
A. King, The Nulomoline Co., New York. 

Finance Committee: Chairman, E. R. Shields, The Cracker 
Jack Co.: C. O. Dicken, E. J. Brach & Sons; Otto Beich, 
Paul F. Beich Co.; E. C. Viernow, Commercial Candy Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Ladies’ Entertainment Committee: Chairman, T. J. Payne, 
Reed Candy Co.; Will Reed, Reed Candy Co.; Walter John- 
son, Walter H. Johnson Co.; Wirt Farley, Fred W. Amend 
Co., Chicago. 

Other committee chairmen are: Golf, F. A. Bunte, Bunte 
Brothers, Chicago; Forum, Carl Graeser, Echert Factory, 
Nat’l Candy Co., Cincinnati; Dinner Entertainment, Ben 
Goodman, Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago. 
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@® HOOTON’S Chocolate Coatings have al- 
ways enjoyed a reputation for uniformity. When 
you consider that the sales success of covered 
pieces depends largely on consistent goodness, the 
increasing use of Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings 
is understandable. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES LOCATED AT 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, TOLEDO, CLEVELAND 
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U. S. Completes Hearings on “Draws” 
of 10 Manufacturers 


(Continued from page 34) 
parents had objected sufficiently to the sale of these 
candies to their children, the retailers would have dis- 
continued handling them. 

Mr. Lance, who has been in the candy jobbing busi- 
ness for 36 years and is now chairman of the Ohio 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Code Authority, testified that 
certain jobbers are using prize merchandise as a wedge 
to get the business of customers whose suppliers do 
not handle it. He declared this practice has lessened 
his sales 10 per cent in areas where draws are being 
sold. It also affects the sale of the manufacturer who 
does not offer this merchandise, Mr. Lance said. 

“Tt is an unfair method of merchandising because 
fair value is not given,” asserted Mr. Lance. “I have 
always maintained there was not $1.50 worth of mer- 
chandise in 150 count penny chance candies. 

“In break-and-takes the incentive that sells is that 
the child may get something for nothing,” he continued. 
“In ‘straight merchandise’ the competition is in values 
of reasonable quality and quantity. You can’t build 
a business without offering fair value.” 

Mr. Lance also dwelt on his opinion of the moral 
question, that chance candies teach children to gamble. 


Summary of the Situation 

As indicated above and in the February MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, the respondents who are fight- 
ing their cases have challenged the contention as to 
the viciousness of this class of goods by introducing the 
testimony offered in the Johnson case. 

These cases are now in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and although cease and desist 
orders may be issued against these companies, the cases 
may possibly be opened up again if the Johnson case 
wins in the Court of Appeals. 

If the Johnson case is granted a review on the 
grounds of the Commission’s error and wins a reversal 
of the cease and desist order, it is possible that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will take it to the Supreme 
Court in an endeavor to substantiate its stand and also 
because of the misapplication of the decision of the 
Supreme Court as handed down in the Keppel case. 
Or the Commission can admit error and reset the John- 
son case (and the others including the same record) to 
accept the additional evidence which was previously 
barred. 

The difference between the Johnson case and the 
Keppel case lies in the fact that there is opposition 
offered in the Johnson case to the question of the mer- 
chandise being objectionable, which was not presented 
in the Keppel litigation. Further, the Johnson record 
involves the question of technical error in refusal to 
hear testimony offered to support this opposition to the 
characterization of this merchandise as vicious. If this 
case gets to the high tribunal the proponents of prize 
confections believe the court will find evidence not of- 
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fered in the other case and they will not be bound by 
that case. 


Even if the Keppel decision should hold, there wil! 
remain a number of questions as to the application of 
the decision. The Commission now takes the position, 
for instance, that general merchandise which may be 
used as prize candy can be prohibited under the Keppel 
decision if the manufacturer has reason to believe that 
the candies will be so used. 


More hearings are to be held later, including that of 
F. A. Martoccio Co., trading also as the Hollywood 
Candy Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Judge Dismisses “Break-Take” Cases 

A MOTION to dismiss the action was sustained by 
Judge Sullivan in the U. S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, in the cases of U. S. vs. 
M. J. Holloway & Co., and M. J. McLean & Son, 
Chicago. These were injunction suits to restrain the 
respondents from alleged violation of the industry 
Code, relating to “breaks and takes.” The dismissal 
was a technical matter based on the fact that these 
cases are now before the Federal Trade Commission. 


RETAIL CONFECTIONERS 
Change Convention Dates to June 3-5 


ADVANCING the dates of their convention one 
week over previous announcement, the Associated Re- 
tail Confectioners of the United States have changed 
their 19th Annual Meeting dates to June 3, 4, 5, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. 

This will conincide with the N. C. A. convention 
and exposition, set for June 3 to 7 in the same hotel. 
A. R. C. members will thus be able conveniently to 
attend the annual exhibits of candy making machinery 
and materials. 

The principal themes of the A. R. C. convention 
will be built around new program designed to develop 
the group into a “guild,” to raise standards and in- 
crease profits. Questions upon the program will be 
discussed by members in the Convention Forum. 

Portions of a report on experimental work embody- 
ing the aims of the new A. R. C. program have been 
announced. 

Advertising—* It is proposed that a definite creed and 
set of standards governing quality, ingredients, 
methods, personnel and pay, service and customer- 
treatment be quoted and provided for the use of the 
members of the Confectioners’ Guild so that they may 
keep constantly before their trade, their employes and 
themselves, the code of the Guild.” 

Publicity—“It is proposed that a general and con- 
tinuous campaign of publicity be carried on for the 
Confectioners’ Guild in every city and zone where 
members of the Association operate, and elsewhere.” 

Advertising Clearing House—‘It is proposed that a 
clearing house of advertising ideas shall be developed 
and a collection made of all kinds of helpful, practical 
advertising ideas from specialty manufacturers, trade 
papers, technial groups, allied trades, etc.” 
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The Art of a 
Master 
Craftsman 
We Challenge the World 
to produce a Better 
Coatin 
3 
The art of fine chocolate making reaches its 
highest development in the 
perfection of 
Many years of practical experience are back 
of the composition of this master chocolate. 
ww 
Let us submit samples of both Vanilla and Milk 
Chocolate Coatings to blend right with your 
centers 
MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO.. INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches: 
LOS ANGELES 
412 W. Sixth Street 
BOSTON NEWYORK | 
131 State Street CHICAGO 25 W. Broadway 
Handler & Merckens, Inc. 
180 West Washington Street 
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WET WEATHER 
DOES NOT BOTHER 
ME — says the candy maker 


who uses Convertit to guard 
against the ravages of damp 
weather in his cream production. 
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Convertit speeds. up production—-enables 
you to make creams with a firm crust which 
means that the centers will go through the 
manufacturing operations quickly, easily 
and come from the starch clean. 


ALL CREAMS 
NEED THIS 
PROTECTION 


Convertit softens them after they 
are coated. 


Convertit reduces losses from 
mashing, crusting, drying and 
fermentation. It is as easy to 
use as flavoring. 


Write for formulas and practical suggestions. 


The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Copeland Food-Drug Bill 
(Continued from page 27) 

ditions in Paragraph I would automatically fall in the 
classification of Paragraph G in which case no state- 
ment of materials would be necessary on the label, 
since it would have been covered by definitions. It 
was maintained that the filing of materials employed 
with the Secretary would serve the same purpose as 
the promulgation of standards, for in each case ma- 
terials employed would be known but would not be re- 
quired to be stated on the package. 

It was strongly recommended, therefore that Para- 
graph I, Section 302 as appearing in the original draft 
of S. 5, introduced by Senator Copeland on January 3, 
should be returned in its entirety to the amended bill 
and that it should replace Paragraph I as it now ap- 
pears in Committee Print No. 3. 


Discuss Stated Requirements 
on Artificial Colors and Flavors 


Insofar as the new Paragraph K which had been 
incorporated in Section 302 is concerned, the difficulties 
arising from the statement of artificial color and flavor 
was pointed out, as well as the fact that no purpose 
would be served. In this contention support was given 
by the Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association as well 
as from the Bakers’ Association. It should also be 
added that they concurred in an objection to Paragraph 
I which has been previously considered. To expedite 
matters and to make possible a just and acceptable en- 
forcement, it was suggested that the following amend- 
ment be made which, if acceptable, should replace 
Paragraph K: 

If it bears or contains any chemical preservative or 
if it be a natural product or made in imitation of a 
natural product and contains artificial color or flavor 
and it fails to bear a label stating that fact.” 

This would classify an adulteration due to the failure 
to state added color or flavor only in cases where added 
to natural products or products made in imitation of 
natural products. It would leave conditions insofar as 
the use of artificial color, flavor and preservative in 
the same classification as they appear in the present bill 
except that the wording would be changed somewhat. 
The paragraph objected to reads as follows. 

“If it bears or contains any artificial flavor, artificial 
color or chemical preservative and it fails to bear a 
label stating that fact.” 

It can be seen by examining this definition of adul- 
teration that all candies made at the present time which 
contain color and flavor might be required to carry a 
statement on the label which would serve no purpose 
but would react against candy acceptance. 


Favor Candy Representatives on Committee 
When Problems of This Industry Come Up 

In answer to the question of Senator Copeland as 
to whether Dr. Stroud Jordan was personally in favor 
of a panel to be drawn from the food manufacturing, 
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processing and distributing industry, composed of mem- 
bers from each subdivision, which would replace the 
present designation of two members so that when con- 
fectionery, is under consideration that 
the two members from the food manufacturing, process- 
ing and distributing group would each be from the 
confectioners and likewise when problems having to 
do with other industries come up that the members of 
the panel representing that industry be called in to 
represent the food manufacturing, processing and dis- 
tributing industry, the reply was that it was felt that 
this was quite desirable and would be much more satis- 
industry 


for example, 


factory insofar as the confectionery is con- 


cerned. 





The Jobbing Situation 
(Continued from page 36) 
every advantage of them, and still are today. No 
one knows better than the jobber of the numerous 
concessions that have been offered at the expense of 
principled manufacturers. All of this has played its 
part in a destructive manner. 

So we return to the original thought which prompted 
this article—the term “radical.” Maybe we need a few 
radicals today. is a reason why certain 
manufacturers fear so-called among the 
jobbers. At last we have learned the extent of what has 
been going on around us, that is, a good part of what 
has been taking place, for we are still experiencing rev- 
elations. 

But a lot of good can come out of all of this if 
we can profit by the lessons of experience and begin 
to build constructively upon what we have today. The 
writer does not believe that we will, but the opportunity 
remains, nevertheless. 

So, as you try to understand the emotions and ex- 
periences of the jobber, don’t shout “radical” 
True enough, we have some who may lean backwards. 
True enough, the loss of homes, happiness and business 
has provoked others sufficiently to cause them to cry 
out in heated protest. Wouldn’t you feel the same way 
about it? Don’t blame these boys too quickly. Try 
first to understand what is back of it all, and secondly: 
DON’T SAY A WORD ABOUT IT UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES UNLESS YOU, PERSON- 





Maybe there 
“radicalism” 


too soon. 


ALLY AND INDIVIDUALLY, ARE WILLING 
TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 





Fine Alcoholic Candy Operators 


THE first of the Federal Government’s prosecutions 
of manufacturers and distributors of alcoholic candies 
was closed recently, when Irving Levine and Morris 
Singer were fined a total of $208 in Federal court at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., following their plea of guilty of 
violation of the Food and Drugs Act. Operating as 
the Romaine Candy Co. and the Irving Candy Co., 
Levine and Singer had shipped candy with liquid alco- 
holic centers to Philadelphia, the goods being sold in 
restaurants and low-grade grocery and candy stores 
to school children. 
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-~ tae yar enres 
ON THE IMPROVED 


BURMAK 
BATCH ROLLER BELT 


6’ Size $5.00 ea. 
7’ Size 6.00 ea. 
8’ Size 7.00 ea. 


N 









DOUBLE EDGE 
DOUBLE WEAR 


Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 
ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 
belt, yet they cost no more than the ordinary type. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - + CHICAGO 


IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Ideal Wrapping Machines were 
designed to meet the needs of 
those large and small manufac- 
turers whose requirements de- 
mand rapid handling 
along with dependable 
and uninterrupted op- 
eration. The service 
record of every IDEAL 
sold proves the abso- 
lute reliability of this equip- 
ment. Each machine carries 
our unqualified guarantee 
that it is mechanically per- 
fect. 
Two models are available. 
The Senior Model which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute 
and the Special Model with 
a capacity of 240 pieces 
per minute. 
Candy manufacturers will 
find these machines excel- 
lently adapted to their most 
exacting requirements. 
Write for complete specifi- 
cations and prices. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 































































EST. 1906 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
U. Ss. A- 
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94,770. Design for a Confection with Supporting 
Stick. Norman F. Lucke, Carleton, Mich., assignor 
to Sol Decker, Chicago, Ill. Application August 24, 





1934, Serial No. 53,040. Term of patent 14 years. 
The ornamental design for a confection with sup- 
porting stick as shown and described. 


1,991,139. Process of Making Candy Laxative Tab- 
lets. Katherine A. Clark, Kansas City, Mo. No 
Drawing. Application November 14, 1932, Serial 
No. 642,599. 4 Claims. (Cl. 167—56.) 

1. A process of making laxative tablets, consisting 
in heating melted chocolate and castor oil in separate 
containers to temperatures of between 85 and 90 de- 
grees F., then mixing these two ingredients in a mixer 
while maintaining said temperatures, cooling the mix- 
ture and enclosing the mixture in edible shells. 


1,992,135. Machine for Making Frozen Confections. 
Robert C. Underwood, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to New York Eskimo Pie Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a corporation of New York. Application July 
14, 1930, Serial No. 467,711. 6 Claims. (Cl. 107—8.) 





1. In a machine for use in making frozen confec- 
tions, the combination of an endless conveyor; a plu- 
rality of molds carried thereby, each mold having out- 
wardly tapering side walls and being provided with a 
plurality of holes in the bottom wall; a plurality of 
compressed air blowers for ejecting the frozen confec- 
tions from the molds, each blower being provided with 
a rubber nozzle having an inwardly projecting flange 
adapted to surround the hole in the mold and be 
forced by the air pressure into firm contact with the 
bottom of the mold; and means to present the molds to 
the action of the blowers. 


Ser. No. 350,070. Hershey Chocolate Corporation, 
Hershey, Pa. Filed April 14, 1934. Under section 
5b of the act of 1905, as amended in 1920. 
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No claims is made to the words “Not-So-Sweet” nor 
to the representation of a label apart from the mark as 
shown. 













For Confectionery—Nomely, Chocolate. 
Claims use since January 4, 1934. 

1,992,516. Frozen Confection and Holder Therefor. 
Joseph Valenta, Los Angeles, Calif. Application 
September 2, 1931, Serial No. 560,765. 3 Claims. 
Cl. 206—56.) 





3. A holder for frozen confections comprising an 
open-ended cardboard tube of rectangular cross section 
and of a size and shape to snugly receive the bottom 
of a frozen confection, there being a tab formed in a 
side of the tube which is bendable inwardly about a 
fold line at its bottom above the bottom of the tube, 
said tab extending at least half way across the tube so 
as to form a bottom for the holder. 


91,800. Design for a Confection Package. Clare 
Brodnax, Cincinnati, Ohio. Application January 5, 
1934, Serial No. 50,323. Term of patent 14 years. 





The ornamental design for a confection package as 
shown and described. 

1,971,560. Candy and Holder Therefor. George J. 
Guyon, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Parker-Meyer-Dennis Company, Dubuque, lowa, 
a corporation of Iowa. Application October 22, 
1928, Serial No. 314,063. Renewed May 29, 1933. 
7 Claims. (Cl. 99—16). 

3. A safety handle holder for candy, confections, or 
the like, comprising an elongated handle formed from 
readily bendable material but of sufficient rigidity to 
support the confection in an upright position, one end 
thereof being adapted to be embedded in the confec- 
tion, the end that is embedded in the confection being 
provided with a blunt guard. 
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W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


Successor to 


Wertheimer Ribbon Corp. 


38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, a. YF, 
Vv 
Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 


SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
7 Get Gow . 2 + 2 6 New York, N. Y. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


> GUMS < 


TRAGACANTH 


Also ARABIC, AGAR, 
HOREHOUND HERB and 
EXTRACT, BLACK WALNUTS, 


Etc. 
Send for our catalog of 900 
Laporatory CONTROLLED PRopUCTS 


v 
S.B. PENICK&Co. 


132 Nassau St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1228 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The World's Largest Botanical Drug House” 











SPECIALISTS 
in 
CONFECTIONERY 


CHOCOLATE 
PROBLEMS 


* 
Write for Special Service Folder 
* 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES 
20 E. 12th St. New York City 











Official Bulletin 


of the 


International Office 
for 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
69 rue Ducale 


Brussels, Belgium 





Annual Subscription 
30 belgas 








= your name 


and products before 
the entire manufac- 
turing branch of the 
confectionery  indus- 


try the year ‘round. 


A display advertise- 
ment in the Adlet Sec- 
tion of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER will accom- 


plish this at low cost. 








Write this publication 
for full particulars. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 





FREYDBERG BROS.., Inc. 





EAS TER 
NOVELTIES 


bi 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 
Write for prices and samples 
GAY STUFFED TOY & 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 
43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y. 











pnele) Pure 


HEN EGG ALBUMEN 


Also 


AGAR AGAR 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS IMPORT CO., INC, 


115 Broad St.. New York, N.Y, 
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"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Manufactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 


SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 


Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York 








FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


SHELLED 
NUTS 


DATES—FIGS 
CITRON — CURRANTS 
for CONFECTIONERS 


Est. 1885 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 
25 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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Curtiss Baby Ruth and Butterfinger 
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ing capacity of all of the people. 





Candy as Food Idea Wins Cooperation 
of Industry in Plan to Educate Public 


“The enthusiastic manner in which the entire candy 
industry has received the plan vu. educating the con- 
sumer on the food value of candy as a means of in- 
creasing markets and stimulating sales has been ex- 
tremely gratifying,” Otto Schnering, president Curtiss 
Candy Co., declared. 

“Evidently this campaign has appealed to the in- 
dustry as a common battleground on which to build 
greater volume and a better consumer understanding 
of the true value and palatability of candy in the diet. 

“Manufacturers and their salesmen, jobbers and re- 
tailers all over the country have expressed their hearty 
approval of the idea and have signified their willing- 
ness to stress the food value of candy in their adver- 
tising and merchandising. 

“Our biggest problem is not within the industry 
but on the outside. Candy competes with every 
other industry and product for its share of the con- 
sumer’s doliar. If we of the industry join hands in 
a united and simultaneous effort along the lines out- 
lined, we stand a far better chance of increasing con- 
sumption and obtaining for ourselves a greater pro- 
portion of this dollar than would otherwise be pos- 
sible.’ 





po 
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COST CHART.—A valuable time-saving, show- 
ing cost of flavors used in batch. Compiled and dis- 
tributed by Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Michigan. 


ANNUAL REPORT of Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York. 

INDUSTRIAL POWER TRANSMISSION.— 
Prepared by the Mechanical Power Engineering Asso- 
ciates, New York. 

LAMBORN’S SUGAR STATISTICAL BUL- 


LETIN.—Published by Lamborn & Company, 
Inc., New York. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON ESSENTIAL OILS, 
SYNTHETIC PERFUMES, ETC.—A_ compre- 
hensive treatise of commercial notes and scientific re- 
ports concerning volatile oils, notes on scientific re- 
search in the domain of chemistry of odorous sub- 
stances, and other valuable data. A valuable reference 
book for any library. 
Inc., New York. 

BRIEF ON PROPOSED reciprocal trade treaty 
Published by The 
Chemical Foundation Incorporated, New York. 

FELTON PRODUCTS FOR THE FLAVOR- 
ING INDUSTRY.—A catalog of selected products 
of particular interest to the flavor chemist and user 
of flavors. Issued by Felton Chemical Co., New York. 


Published by Schimmel & Co., 


between U. S. and Switzerland. 


Coin Machine Show Largest 


in History of Manufacturers 

APPROXIMATELY 10,000 operators, manufac- 
turers, and members of allied trades attended the 1935 
Convention and Exposition of the National Associa- 
tion of Coin Operated Machine Manufacturers, held 
February 18 to 21 at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

The crowds attending the Show were three times 
larger than those of last vear. The annual banquet 
was attended by 1,625. 

Among the various types of machines displayed 
which dispense confectionery were penny and 5c bar 
machines, stick and ball gum machines, diggers and 
other skill and chance games vending candies and gum. 
Few merchandising machines were shown, compared 
with former years. 

Members of the confectionery industry exhibiting 
included Pan Confection Factory of National Candy 
Co., Peanut Specialty Co., Hecht Nielsen, distributor 
for American Chicle Co., Dietz Gum Co., all of Chi- 
cago, and Goudy Gum Co., Boston, Mass. 


U. S. Monthly Price Report Will 

Include Confectionery Wholesale Prices 

THE monthly index report of wholesale prices is- 
sued by the U. S. Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics, will in- 
clude confectionery as a separate item of the Food 
Group, according to plans under way. 

Cooperation with the Bureau toward this end has 
been given by THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
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SPECIALISTS 


for the Candy Industry 


**SHADOLYNE’’—A New 
Ribbon Creation 
Also 
MESSALINE - SATIN - CREPE 
GAUZE RIBBONS - RIBBONZENE 
W&G RIBBON CO. inc. 
9-11 E. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 





@® PEACOCK BRAND ® 


FLAVORS 
CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS 


WM. J. STANGE CO. 


2549 W. MADISON STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















REPRINTS 
OF 
ARTICLES . 


appearing in this publication may 
be ordered in quantities of 100 
or more for the cost of printing. 
The subjects covered can often be 
used in this way as an effective 
direct mail contact with your cus- 
tomer list. For prices address: 


Box M-A 35, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
1140 Merchandise Mart, CHICAGO 











MR. CANDY MANUFACTURER: 


? We hope you _ will 
patronize those ad- 
vertisers who seek to 
| establish a mutually 
profitable relationship 
with you through 
| these columns. It is 
usually a good rule to 

2 remember that 


AN ADVERTISED PRODUCT 
MERITS CONFIDENCE 








CORRUGATED GLASSINE 
Packs Your Candies Safely 


This grease-proof pad and layer board 
of soft corrugated material performs 
double duty. Beautifies and prevents 
breakage in your packages. You can 
line the complete candy box with our 
new corrugated glassine tray and fly leaf 
(patent pending) at great saving. Full 
use of corrugated glassine in strips and 
pads will assure greater profits. Write 
TODAY for further information and 
samples. 


BAKERS & CONFECTIONERS 
PAPER SPECIALTIES CORP. 


640 W. 57th St., New York City 








The Candy Clinic 
(Continued from page 42) 


Code 3P 35 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—39c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Box: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: One-layer, tan color, black and 
gold peacock design in gold and 
black. Neat and attractive looking. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 37. 

Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Orange Creams: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Wintergreen Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Good. 
Peanut Taffy: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 
Buttercream: Good. 
Roman Punch Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 39c 
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boxes of chocolates examined this 
year. Box is attractive and neatly 
packed. Suggest the box be made 
the right height and the piece of 
board left out. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gasette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C 


Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 

WISE’S and owl, potato chips. Use 
claimed since Sept. 10, 1934, by Earl 
V. Wise, doing business as Wise Deli- 
catessen Company, Berwick, Pa. 


FROST-O-FAST, icing for cakes 
Use claimed since Nov. 
Basic Foods, Inc., New 


and cookies. 
1, 1933, by 
York, N. Y. 

TWINKLE, gelatin powder. Use 
claimed since Oct. 21, 1933, Wesco 
Foods Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TROYKA, candies and chocolates. 
Use claimed since Oct. 17, 1934, by 
S. F. Hollander, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

SUNSHINE LADY JOAN, cookies. 
Use claimed since June 13, 1934, by 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

ISALY’S CHOCOLATE  BUB- 
BLE, ice cream. Use claimed since 
Feb. 1, 1934, by The Isaly Dairy Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O. 

HERSHEY’S and spider web de- 
sign, chocolate. Use claimed since 
Jan. 4, 1934, by Hershey Chocolate 
Corp., Hershey, Pa. 

PEPSIES, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since Oct. 31, 1934, by Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

HAP’S, ice cream. Use claimed 
since June 1, 1934, by Hap’s Ice 
Cream Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KOSTO-FREEZE, preparation used 
in making ice cream and other frozen 
food products. Use claimed since 
June 30, 1934, The Kosto Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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eoalll —-CLEARING HOUSE — 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOP SALE. 





FOR SALE—CHOCOLATE AND 
Cocoa Equipment from the Handy 

and Forbes liquidations, attractively 

priced for quick sales: 

Bausman Battery Combination of four 
Disc Machines, with Kettles. 

Lehman 5-Roll Refiner, motor driven. 

Lehman, 3200-Ib. cap. close coupled 
Conges, type 400 A, motor driven. 

Bausman Liquor Process Machines. 

National 36” Triple Mills. 

Lehman, late style, Crackers and [‘an- 
ners, type DS 88, double. 

Burns Cocoa Bean Cleaner. 

Burns Coal Roaster. 

Lehman Dust Cleaner. 

Lehman Germ Separator. 

National, 6 ft. Melangeurs. 

National, 9 ft. Chasers. 

National 10-Ib. Weighing Machine. 

Natl. Plain and Nut Bar Depositors. 

National Shaking Tables. 

National Cold Box. 

Lehman Cold Boxes, single and double 


deck. 


4 pot Conges, Lehman and National. 
National 3 and 5 Roll Refiners. 


500 Ib. to 2000 Ib. Chocolate Melters. 
Woodburn & O’Neil Sugar Mills. 
Bar Wrappers, all sizes. 
Anderson Expeller, Roller 
type, motor driven. 
Lehman, 12-pot, Cocoa Press. 
Carey Cocoa Presses, late style. 
Lehman, fully automatic, Cocoa Pow- 
der Outfit. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
Inc., 318 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y 


Bearing 





FOR SALE—ONE BAKER PERK- 

ins Sugar Sanding Machine, No. 
199, complete with Electric Motor. 
Machine only in operation a short time 
and in first class condition. Please 
make offer. Clinton-Copeland Com- 
pany, 100-102-104 South Fourth 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 





FOR MODERN 

chocolate coating equipment, 24-in. 
and 32-in., National Equipment and 
Greer, with all attachments. Wolfe 
Special, wide Peanut Coater, com- 
plete. Cheap prices for quick sales. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
Inc., 318 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 
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‘1637-1647 Blake St., 


RECEIVER’S SALE OF THE 

ASSETS OF THE UNDER- 
WOOD -TALMAGE COMPANY 
OF DAYTON, OHIO: This com- 
pany equipped to manufacture all 
kinds of candies and candy novelties 
has a complete line of machinery 
and equipment of all and every kind. 
These assets will be offered at pub- 
lic sale on March 25th at ten o’clock 
A. M. at the company’s plant at 620 
Geyer Street,Dayton, Ohio. A won- 
derful opportunity to secure machin- 
ery, motors, tables, etc. For item- 
ized inventory and all further de- 
tails, write or call: JOHN B. 
HARSHMAN, RECEIVER of 
THE UNDERWOOD-TALMAGE 
CO., Union Trust Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE: CHOCOLATE MELT- 
ing kettles, reversible caramel sizer, 
electric bon bon dipping tables, icing 
beater, starch boards, nougat cutters, 
Savage M. M. beater, Model K. D. 
kiss wrapper, White caramel cutters, 
starch printers, Springfield steel buck, 
steam batch warmers, steam packet 
kettles, cold water slabs, warehouse 
trucks, scales, time clock and small 
hand tools, Voorhees rubber bon bon 
moulds. The W. C. Nevin Candy. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE— FORGROVE SPE- 

cial Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 
chine, for wrapping odd shapes in 
Cellophane or waxed papers, with 
twist ends. Machine hardly used. 
Very attractive price. Address C-3350 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—BURKHARDT VAC- 

uum Pan, 250 Ib. cap., with pre-melt 
kettle and steam vacuum pump; 60 gal. 
Burkhardt double action stirring with 
draw off valve; 2 5-ft. Ball beaters; 
30 gal. Savage mixing and tilting ket- 
tle; 3 16-inch bottomers; 2 16-inch 
Springfield stringers; 36-inch sanding 
pan. Send for complete list. Wm. 
McMurray & Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—PIECEMEAL, ALL 

of the machinery and equipment of 
the Mueller-Keller Candy Company, 
factory at St. Joseph, Missouri. Please 
refer to page 12 and 13 for list of this 
equipment. This plant was kept in 
excellent condition. Shipment can be 
made directly from St. Joseph, since 
our own mechanics will prepare all 
equipment for shipment. This is an 
exceptional opportunity to secure mod- 
ern candy factory machinery at spe- 
cial low prices. Please write or wire 
collect for prices and information, to 
Union Confectionery Machinery, Inc., 
318 Lafayette Street, New York City, 
om 





FOR SALE— 2 ANDERSON CO- 

coanut Grating Machines; 1 Collum 
Steel Cooler, 8’x36”; 1 Mills Power 
Nougat Cutter with sliding carriage 
and motor; 1 Copper Kettle 20”x27” 
with stirrer; 1 Copper Kettle 20’x25”. 
Address: Industrial Realty Company, 
Auburn, Maine. 





FOR SALE: 
Hill Centrifugal Water Pump, two 
hundred gal. per minute. 
Steam deep well pump, one hundred 
gal. 
Racine Depositor. 
Racine Starch Buck. 
Racine Starch Printer. 
Three Racine Cream Tubs. 
Racine Refrigerating Machine, 4 
tons, complete with coils. 
Mill Marshmallow and 
Beater. 
Ten Starch Mold Boards. 
Forty Automatic Candy 
chines. 
Address A-1353, 
ing Confectioner Publishing Co., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
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FOR SALE — ONE THOMAS 

Mills No. 10 Ball and Sizing Ma- 
chine to make coconut balls for coco- 
nut Bonbon centers, with two rollers 
to make 11/16” diameter and 7%” di- 
ameter balls. Perfect condition. Used 
three months only. $225.00. Chase 
Candy Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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